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THE COUNTESS. 
A LEGEND. OF THE PILGRIMS. 
BY MISS.C. F. ASHMEAD. 


Tue parting brilliancy of an Autumn ‘sunset 
hung over a fair Village of primitive New Eng- 
land, lingering as’ if- to contrast its own chame- 
leon-like and gorgeous beauty with the fixed and 
placid scenery below. - Many of the inhabitants 
might have been seen seated at the vine-clad 
doors of their simple dwellings, watching ‘its 
fading splendor a8 it sank ‘behind "the 'tall trees 
which surrounded a rural cottage at'some con- 
siderable distance. Within this cottage resided 
the humble-minded™ pastor ‘of the pious settle- 
ment. At that moment he and his gentle partner 
had withdrawn from’ the little’ porch whereon 
they were sitting, for sunset was their appointed 
season for evening ‘devotion. The wife, how- 
ever, who had been looking for some time down 
the path leaditig to the village, still ‘lingered 
near the door; saying, “husband, Laney can de- 
tain Amy ?”? 

*T know not,” was the disturbed reply of the 
venerable man’ to the question likewise upper- 
most in his owh mind: *‘it is an unwonted thing 
for her to remain absent frotn this roof’ until so 
late an hour. But,’” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, ‘‘I have noticed latterly in the’dear child 
other strange deviations from the regularity of 
her customary habits. ‘Tell mé; wife, has it not 
occurred to thee that Amy’s rélaxéd interest in 
the duties of religion, together with her repeated 
absences from home, originate in some cause not 
purely accidental. “For myself, my'suSpicions 
have recently been attracted toward the stranger 
who has in the last few weeks appeared among 
us. She has Herself informed us of their having 
had more than one interview at’ the dwellings of 
some of my people in the village. We must see 
to it that they meet no mote: He must have no 
further opportunity of awaking an interest in the 
unsuspecting bosom of our daughter.” 

Just then a low, murmuring sound of voices 
was heard at the little gate outside, and presently 
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after a young girl in the first freshness of early 
maturity, hastily presented herself. Although 
in her diess and appearance were evinced the 
utmost simplicity common to those brought up 
among a people 80 unpretending and religious, 
yet her guileless beauty would have been re- 
martkable in any part of the world. It was not 
alone that her complexion vied in softness with 
the’ lily atid’ the rose, that her features were ex- — 
quisitely moulded, but chiefly that throughout 
her Whole face’ shotie that expression of pure 
and’ Seraphic sweetness which characterizes 
the’ likenesses of the Madonna. Her form Was 
Somewhat below the ordinary height, and in its 
child-like, yet not undignified grace, appeared 
in perfect keeping with the character of her 
countenatice. So lovely a being might well 
indeed ‘be an object of the deepest interest to 
her fond parents, and their anxious glances im- 
mediately discovered that her eyes were dimmed 
with a slight expression of sorrow, and that her 
lovely cheek Was a shade paler than its wont. 

‘ The old mah, on observing her sadness, in- 
stantly chéckéd himself in a somewhat stern re- 
proof that he was beginning to administer, and 
substituted kindly, “Amy, we have awaited 
your return, my child; it is past our Cackcaaay 
hour for prayer.”’ 

Amy made no réply, but ‘untying the strings 
of her bonnet, and hanging it against the wall, 
while her golden tresses, disobedient to previous 
atrahgement in’ modest bands by their Puritan 
owner, fell in natural ringlets upon her cheeks, 
took a chair to’ signify that she was now pre- 
pared to join her parents in the devotions of the 
evening. Any painter in the old world anxious 
for a’ model’ scene exhibiting a family of the 
early settlers of our country in the religious 
beauty and sanctity of domestic life, might now 
have found the object of his desire; and would 
scarcely have deemed a voyage across the ocean, 
difficult as such voyages were in those days, too 
great an undertaking for an end thus sugéess- 
fully attained. The room, so unostentatious in 
its old fashioned furniture, so exact in its modest 
neatness—its bare walls undecorated with aught 
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save here and there a text from Scripture, writ- , 


ten in the fair, round hand of Amy, and placed 
there by her parents’ direction, or an occasional 
nail whereon was hung some article of attire— 
this, with the lovely girl in her youthful simpli- 
city and grace, kneeling by the side of her vene- 
rable parents—the eyes of all closed, and their 
hands clasped in devotion, while the old man’s 
lips were parted in the act of prayer—formed 
altogether as complete a picture as possible of 
Puritan economy and piety. 

When the evening prayer was ended, the young 
girl hastily withdrew to her little chamber as if 
to avoid all further questions. But her anxious 
mother was not long in following her thither. 
Seating herself on the low bedstead, and drawing 
her daughter gently to her side, while she affec- 
tionately took her hand in her own, she began: 
* Amy, thou wast not educated to have any 
secrets from thy fond parents. Tell me, then, 
my child, who accompanied thee to the gate this 
evening ?”? 

The girl hesitated for some moments, while 
her face and neck became suffused with a deep 
blush. At length she timidly replied, ‘it was 
the young stranger; he met me accidentally on 
the path. leading from the village, and attended 
me home.” 

‘Thou should ’st not have permitted him to 
do so, my child,” said the mother. ‘ Thy father 
hath ever taught thee that it doth not become 
one of our sect to hold ungodly converse with 
the sons of Baal.” 

*‘ But, mother,” interrupted Amy, “the stran- 
ger belongs not to that impious race. Every 
Sunday since his sojourn in the village, his at- 
tendance at the place of our weekly worship has 
been regular and respectful.” 

‘© My child,” said the mother, ‘thou hast yet 
to learn, in thy innocence, to beware of the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. Satan sometimes trans- 
formeth himself into an angel of light. But,’? 
she added, seeing the tears came to her daugh- 
ter’s eyes, “I will chide thee no more for the 
present. Thy father and I must henceforth be 
more watchful of thee. Commend thyself to 
God, and seek thy pillow for the night.” 

Some weeks before the opening of this story, 
a stranger had appeared in the little community 
wherein the present part of our tale is cast. 
This was a young man of handsome appearance, 
fashionable dress, and commanding though cour- 
teous deportment. He seemed, from ‘he first, 
to seek rather than to shun the acquaiatance of 
the villagers, and by his winning manners and 
regular attendance at their place of weekly wor- 
ship, found little difficulty in gaining access to 
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among them. Here he had chanced to meet 
with Amy Wilson, the pride and beauty of the 
settlement. It was soon evident that he had 
become touched with her modest and irresis- 
tible charms. Their more private interviews, 
at length, as he conducted her home from the 
village, had, in fact, been marked by the most 
passionate and respectful protestations of affec- 
tion on his part, received with diffident trustful- 
ness on hers. It is probable that the mystery 
connected with his appearance might have ex- 
pedited in the mind of the pastor’s daughter the 
progress of her attachment, for there is ever 
a charm for the young in that which excites 
curiosity. On the evening of which we have 
spoken, their parting at her father’s little gate 
was longer and more tender than heretofore: 
for the stranger was about to depart from the 
village on the following day, and he lingered to 
pour again and again into Amy’s not unwilling 
ear his vows of love and promises of future re- 


turn. 


A week passed away. The stranger had de- 
parted, and whatever had been the original ob- 
ject of his visit, it was never made known to 


the villagers. 


* * * * * * 


One calm and cloudless night the moon shone 
with her brightest effulgence, quenching the stars 
in her radiance, and bringing out into clear but 
softened perspective the scenery below. Within 
the peaceful Puritan settlement reigned the most 
profound repose. Its inhabitants, unconscious 
of approaching danger, had long since offered 
up the nightly incense of their pious hearts, and 
resigned themselves to sleep—sleep, in the old, 
deep, undisturbed and dreamless; in the young 
light, peaceful and visionary; in all, the unfe- 
verish, refreshing rest which was the natural 
reward of their simple habits, and the rectitude 
of their lives. 

The silence was suddenly broken by the shrill 
and startling war-whoop of the Indian, and the 
alarmed villagers sprang from their beds to find 
their situation imminently critical. By the light 
of the moon they beheld the dusky forms of about 
a dozen savages. These, with that cunning so 
remarkable in their race, had found means to 
convey brands and straw to the doors of each 
dwelling in the early part of the evening. The 
yell, already noticed, was the signal for firing 
their previous preparations, and, ere many mo- 
ments had elapsed, a number of the buildings 
were in flames. Glancing instinctively toward 
their pastor’s cottage, the terrified settlers found 
it shared in the general conflagration. To hold 


the family circles of some few of the less rigid ’ a short conclave, and-then despatch a few of 
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the more fearless and active among them to the , at whose wrist still hung the tomahawk, and 
assistance of its helpless inmates, was the work ; turning aside to hide the passing weakness of 
of a moment. Hurrying along the liitle path ; so great a warrior, he brushed away a tear. At 
leading from the village, the heroic men caught } length he said, “‘hear my words: the red man 
glimpses of the dark figures of a number of { hath a tongue that cannot lie. Tuscalameetah 
Indians surrounding the little dwelling. On { hath given his word to bear his prisoners to the 
arriving they found the victims within nearly } great pale-faced chief at the Frengh fort.”? 


paralyzed by terror, and almost unresistingly **Hold me not a prisoner,” cried the unfor- 
awaiting their fate. The fire had already pro- 3 tunate girl, in renewed agony. 
gressed so far that it was hopeless to attempt to For a single moment the Indian’s countenance 


arrest its course. To rescue the pastor and his } grew dark, but immediately relapsed again into 
family became, therefore, the utmost extent of ; dignified repose as he replied, “* what Tuscala- 
their efforts. A desperate struggle with the { meetah hath said, he hath said. Lies cannot 
savages ensued, which, although maintained on } issue from the mouth of the red man. But let 
the part of the Puritans with all the uncompro- ; not the daughter of the pale-faces be sorrowful. 
mising courage which characterized the Ameri- } Is the air of the woods not pleasant to her after 
can borderer, was alas! but partially successful. ; living in the wigwam of her people? When the 
Rushing through the flames and smoke, a tall, } sun shall set and rise a few times she will be in 
athletic Indian bore away in his arms the insen- } the lodge of the great white chief of the fortress, 
sible form of Amy Wilson, and disappeared with } and taste of his plenty. Then the door may one 
her into a neighboring forest. day be left open, and the bird may escape from 
When the unhappy girl returned to conscious- ; its nest. Though what hath been done is not 
ness, she found herself lying within an inclosure, } good, what is coming may be better.’? 
surrounded by a number of those savage and; Despairing, as she listened, and saw the reso- 
heathen enemies of the early settlers, whom, } lute countenance of the savage, of any change 
from her infancy, she had been taught to dread. } in his purpose, Amy felt that she had now no 
It was some moments before she could realize ; alternative but passive submission to her fate: 
the exact nature of her painful position: and, } and partially reassured on finding that her life, 
at first, no sound escaped her lips. But, as the } at least, was not in danger, she commended lier- 
truth at length forced itself upon her, she covered } self to the God in whom she had been taught to 
her face with her hands, and gave way to a moan 3 place her trust in time of trouble. After offering 
of deep and despairing agony. The Indians, on } her food and drink, the Indians placed her on a 
hearing this heart-rending expression of her dis- } horse and resumed their journey—one or two of 
tress, seemed moved: and one or two of them } them walking always by her side, and paying 
approaching her, endeavored in the deep, glut- { every attention to her comfort that was not in- 
teral language of their tribe to reassure and com- } compatible with her unhappy situation. Thus, 
pose her. The voice of sympathy is universal, } stopping at night to rest, and at occasional in- 
no matter what may be the words in which it is ; tervals through the day, they journeyed for more 
clothed; and, taking advantage of their unex- ; than a week. It was late one starlight night 
pected accents of kindness, Amy threw herself } when they arrived, at what appeared to the 
on her knees before them, and bursting into a } wearied eyes of the young Puritan, a gloomy 
torrent of tears, besought to be restored to her } prison. At a watch-word from the Indians, a 
aged parents. massive double-gate swung open, disclosing a 
At this juncture, a savage of more command- } noble edifice, the lower extremity of which was 
ing aspect than the rest, and who seemed by his $ brilliantly illuminated, and exhibited through the 
dress to be the chief of his tribe, advanced to- } windows glimpses of officers in military undress, 
ward her. An expression of emotion struggled } while the sound of music indicated the existence 
through the mask of war-paint on his counte- } of some scene of festivity. The rapid transition 
nance, as he said, ‘fear not, daughter of the } from her silent journey to the sight of so bewil- 
morning! If the Great Spirit hath made our dering and strange a scene, together with the 
skins to differ, He hath made our hearts the } fatigue and distress which she had undergone, 
same.” were teo much for the senses of the unfortunate 
“In mercy restore me to my bereaved pa- 3} girl, and ere they reached the large hall-door 
rents,” exclaimed Amy, clasping - naked } leading into the main building, she had fallen 
knees of the warrior. . fainting into the arms of her conductors. 
So desolate and touching seemed her grief, so The reader should now be apprised that the 
innocent and helpless her beauty, that the spirit 3 mansion to which the Indians had brought Amy 
of the savage was shaken. Lifting the hand ? Wilson was situated in a fort, occupied by the 
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Baron de Fleurs, a distinguished nobleman, sent 
out by the French Catholics, to crush the Pro- 
testant influence on the borders of Canada. 

The baron, with a few other persons, was 
seated apart from the great mass of the revel- 
lers, in an apartment of large size and costly 
fashion. His countenance, though handsome, 
was stern and haughty: for the lust and pride of 
power betrayed themselves in many dark lines 
on a face scarcely old enough, as yet, to disclose 
the wrinkles of time. He was somewhat past 
his fortieth year: and, although he retained, 
almost undiminished, the remarkable beauty for 
which he had been distinguished in his youth, 
still a life of vicissitudes and war had done its 
work, and he had lost a certain delicacy of fea- 
ture and an aristocratic blandness of manner 
that formerly characterized him. His bearing 
had grown imperious, like that of one accus- 
tomed to rule, and he had laid aside the grace of 
courtesy for the sternness of command. Musical 
instruments, gammon boards, and chess-tables 
were scattered about the room, indicating that 
those amusements had only recently been aban- 
doned by some of the company. Wine and other 
refreshments upon a side table had apparently 
just been partaken of: and the baron and his 
companions were now listlessly engaged in oc- 
casional attempts at conversation, 

‘Thy son doth not return,”’? said the Count 
de Soissons, a young and handsome officer in 
French addressing the baron. 

“*Nay,” replied he, in the same language, “I 
know not what detains him. It is now two 
months since he left here to seek information 
respecting the condition of some of the Pro- 
testant settlements on the borders. Impatient 
at his delay, I recently despatched our Indian 
allies, with orders to demolish a flourishing, but 
not very powerful settlement that I learned was 
established on these frontiers. They may per- 
haps bring some news of him when they return.”’ 

While the baron was yet speaking, a boy gaily 
attired in the dress of a page, entered the room 
and approaching him, said, ‘‘ my lord, the In- 
dians have arrived.”’ 

*‘Bid the chief enter,’”? eagerly replied the 
baron. 

The boy disappeared, and in a few moments 
returned, accompanied by the stately form of 
Tuscalameetah. The Indian advanced with the 
measured step of his race, without casting his 
eyes either to the right or the left, entirely re- 
gardless of all the pomp that surrounded him. 

At the same instant a figure appeared from 
the drawing-room. It was that of a young lady 
perfectly enough formed to have served as a 
model for an artist—her evening dress revealing 








her arms bare almost to the shoulder, and her 
graceful neck, richly loaded with ornaments. 
The Count de Soissons on seeing her entrance 
instantly rose, and gallantly advancing to meet 
her offered her his hand, and withdrew her into 
the deep recess of a window. As he did so, his 
eye glancing over her noble figure rested upon 
her face, which indeed might readily have fixed 
the gaze of a more indifferent’ observer, for it 
was of a high order of female beauty. Her eyes 
were black, full and flashing, her complexion 
glowing, her teeth of remarkable whiteness, and 
her expression intelligent and animated. Such 
was Gabrielle de Fleurs, the belle of her father’s 
fort. 

‘*T have left the dancers,”’ she said, in a voice 
sweetly distinct, *‘that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of beholding closely yonder son of the 
forest. We have so little variety among our 
visitors that I could not think of letting such an 
occasion be slighted.” 

*¢ Ah, Gabrielle!”? replied he whom she ad- 
dressed, “for me there is no need of variety in 
your presence. To me you are the world, 
society, everything. I this morning obtained 
your father’s sanction to press my suit: he has 
given me hopes that you will not disdain the 
love I now lay at your feet.”? 

You!” said Gabrielle, when at length she 
found words. ‘I supposed that you thought 
only of ambition and the world. I could not 
have dreamed of this.’? She ceased, blushing 
and deeply embarrassed, 

**It is true,”’ said her lover, ‘that you hada 
right to think so until this evening, for I have 
never opened to you even a glimpse of all that 
was passing in my heart. But do not think 
my love the less a treasure because it has been 
hidden; nor imagine that in the pursuit of ob- 
jects of ambition [ have lost the capacity of 
feeling such a love as you only are calculated 
to inspire. Speak, Gabrielle! one word to assure 
me that you believe in my protestations, and 
that you do not reject them.” 

Gabrielle’s lips made no reply, but with a 
sweet smile and an extended hand she told him 
he might hope. 

During this scene the Indian had approached 
the baron. ‘What success?’? demanded the 
latter, with eagerness, 

‘*We have taken a woman of the white skin 
—a blossom of the clearings. But she will not 
live in the shade. She is like a dove before its 
wing opens, and I have brought her from her 
nest. She is sorrowful, and looketh back in her 
dreams to the lodge of her people, for fire hath 
blackened their wigwam, and the blood of their 
sons hath been spilt.’’ 
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** Ha!” exclaimed the baron, in tones of sur- 
prise: fa female prisoner!”? Then turning to 
the page, he said, ‘let my daughter’s attendants 
receive her at the hands of the Indians, and see 
that she be properly cared for.” 

* 


* * * . . 


In a small chamber, situated in a remote wing 
of the mansion, sat Amy Wilson. The walls of 
the room were decorated with pictures, in whose 
delicacy of touch and beauty of coloring might 
have been traced the hand of a female artist. In 
a recess near one of the windows stood a harp, 
and over the other hung a feathered captive from 
the Canaries. Regardless of the lesson of re- 
signed happiness conveyed in the blithesomeness 


of her fellow prisoner, who was softly warbling | 
his song in a strange land, and heedless alike of ‘ 


all the unwonted elegancies and luxuries by 


which she was surrounded, as well as cold to | 
the cheerfulness with which everything near her | 
seemed breathing and inspired, Amy’s thoughts | 
dwelt upon her desolated home, her bereaved ' 


parents, and, it may be, reverted to the hand- 
some guest of the Puritan village. Her dimpled 


elbow, covered by the modest tightness of her’ 


sleeve, rested upon the back of her chair, and 


her tiny hand shaded her fair brow as the tears : 
Bat | 


fell slowly and quietly down her cheeks. 
her loosened hair, and the excited flush which 


suffused her neck and fave, showed that her » 


sorrow had but recently assumed its present 
subdued and softened character, and that it had 
in fact only succeeded to a burst of grief much 
less quiet and controlled. 

While she was sitting thus, a young female 


entered the room with noiseless step, and finding » 
her entrance unperceived, stood looking at her ; 


with an expression of astonished admiration and 
earnest sympathy. The young Puritan was in- 


deed a strange contrast to her own radiant order - 


of beauty. Her jet black eyes, her raven hair, 


her rich brunette complexion bespoke her French ; 
origin; while her air of commanding dignity and » 
the costly splendor of her attire, consisting of a ; 


dress of rich silk, clasped at the neck by a dia- 
mond, and a small crucifix which hung from a 
gold chain at her wrist, completed all the minute 
points of difference. At length gently approach- 
ing the tearful girl, the intruder softly laid a fair 
and jewelled hand upon her neck, and bending 
over her, said, *‘la belle Anglaise est triste !?’ 

On hearing these sudden words spoken in a 
strange language, Amy raised her weeping eyes 
in surprise, but attempted no word in reply. 

Perceiving that she was not understood, the 
visitor hastily corrected herself, and said in 
English, “beautiful English girl, you are sad: 
let Gabrielle endeavor to comfort you.” 

16* 
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The unexpected tones of kindness and sym- 
pathy from one of her own age and sex, were, 
at first, too much for Amy, who, yielding herself 
up to renewed grief, sobbed aloud. It was only 
by degrees as the French girl soothed her, and 
drew from her the history of her distress, that 
she became at length more composed. And, 
though from that time her composure continued, 
it was, if possible, more touching than her grief. 
Day by day that young, fair brow formed for the 
sweet expression of holy happiness, remained 
overcast with the shadow of a fixed and tranquil 
sorrow: while that lovely cheek became paler, 
that bright eye grew more indifferent and vacant, 
until Gabrielle feared that a settled melancholy 
had taken hold upon her intellect. Nobly re- 
solving to leave no means untried to restore her 
‘ to happiness, the French girl formed a plan for 
her escape and restoration to her friends, and 
only awaited a fitting season to put it into exe- 
cution. It was about a month after Amy’s 
arrival at her father’s that she came into her 
‘room one morning, and saluting her as usual, 
sat down by her side. 

“Sweet girl,”? she began, ‘*I have grieved to 
see you pining for those you love, and I have 
made arrangements for your escape from this 
place. Your parents are safe in a distant set- 
‘ tlement of the Puritans, and you shall return to 
them.”’ 

Hope kindled once more in the heart of Amy 
as she heard these words, and the sadness of her 
- look changed into a glow of such sudden happi- 
ness as seemed almost to Gabrielle de Fleurs 
’ like some rapid transformation in a dream. 

Taking fresh courage to unfold her plan, the 
French girl continued: * to-night high mass will 
> be performed in the chapel, and my presence 
> will be looked for. You must assume my dress 
and appear in my place. Think you, sweet 
: friend, that you can have sufficient courage, 
muffled in my shawl and veil, to appear before 
the officers of my father’s fort? My brother, 
who has returned to-day after a long absence, 
> has invited me to sail with him when the service 
> is over by moonlight upon the lake. He will 
’ join you, and, once upon the water with him, 
; you can make known to him the deception, and 
may trust to his noble generosity to contribute 
: his assistance to your escape. The Indian Tus- 
} calameetah is in my confidence. After you have 
: sailed a short distance he will meet you in a ca- 
noe, and convey you to a landing from whence 
you will be conducted in safety to your friends. 
Be prepared, therefore, dearest, for the effort 
against the evening, and that you may collect 
all the needful courage, I will leave you.”” So 
saying she kissed her affectionately and departed. 
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When the appointed hour arrived, Gabrielle 
found Amy, trembling and terrified, awaiting 
her coming. ‘ Quick,”’ she cried, “here is your 
disguise. How slow you are, sweet one,” she 
continued, assisting her to endue herself in her 
own rich dress. ‘‘There, how becoming my 
French costume is to your Puritan style of 
beauty,”? she added, talking on to divert the 
fears of her companion. ‘And I, I fear will 
not be so much improved by appearing as your ; 
attendant.”? 

Saying these last words, she hastily wrapped ; 
herself in a disguise she had brought for the | 
; 
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purpose, and hurried the shrinking girl through 
the brilliantly illuminated halls of the mansion. : 
Then crossing a short corridor they stood within } 
the chapel. 
The sight of the innumerable wax candles } 
burning around the altar, the light from a su- 
perb chandelier above, the forms of officers in 
military undress—all these so new to her uncul- | 
tivated gaze would at once have overpowered ; 
the gentle Puritan: but that the beautiful Latin 
of the psalms solemnly floating through the air, 
the clouds of incense, the pealing organ, had ; 
their proper soothing and devotional effect: and 
involuntarily following the service and falling 
upon her knees, her present adventurous under- 
taking and precarious position were forgotten : 
for the moment in the heartfelt breathings of 
prayer. Asthe Te Deum was sounding, and the , 
worshippegs rose from their knees, Amy raised » 
her eyes for the first time since her entrance, 
and beheld close to her among the throng, the 
form of one who, throughout her captivity, had 
been uppermost in her thoughts. The figure 
of the stranger was lofty and graceful, and he 
was dressed in the darkest colors and simplest } 
fashion, which rendered the nobleness of his ; 
mien peculiarly striking. But his countenance, » 
usually bright and animated, wore at that mo- ‘ 
ment an expression of abstracted dreaminess, 3 
which seemed to indicate that the visions of the ; 
past and future had more interest for him than 
the scenes of the present. 
As with an effort the astonished girl sup- ; 
pressed an involuntarily exclamation that rose 
to her lips, the ceremony ended: and a voice ; 
which sounded to her ears like the concentra- ; 
tion of all earthly music, said, ‘Gabrielle, my 
sister, the night is lovely: I claim your promise 
to take a sail with me now upon the lake.”’ 
The bewildered hearer had scarcely time to 
murmur forth a monosyllable of reply, ere her 
lover had drawn her hand within his arm, passed 
rapidly with her through the crowd, and seated 
her by his side upon the moonlit water. 
‘* Gabrielle, my sister,”’ said the same thrilling 
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voice, “I have neat for this hour that I I might 
have an opportunity of unfolding to you what 
has occurred to me during my absence. I have 
returned from my expedition resolved to per- 
suade my father to-desist in his schemes for the 
oppression of the Puritans. You are silent, and 
doubtless such an intention may seem strange to 
you, coming as it does from one brought up in 
the Catholic Church. But know, my sister, 
that in my late sojourn at one of the Puritan 


$ villages I have found a flower, a lone, uncul- 


tured flower, but one that I could win and wear 
forever—a young and lovely creature, all un- 
learned in the knowledge of this heartless world 
—just such a being as the bright ideal around 
which my youthful dreams have ever clustered. 


; Her religion, too, although not the same which 


our father venerates, resembles that of our gentle 
mother. She, you recollect, was a peasant girl 
of the Waldenses, when he, young and indepen- 
dent of spirit as I am, made her his wife.” 

The speaker paused, and drawing nearer to 
his companion, continued: *‘ my sister, you are 
strangely silent to-night. You reply but in 
monosyllables to the confidence of your bro- 
ther. And so shrouded, too! the moonbeams 
are bright, but yet not so brilliant, methinks, 
that you should sit thus closely veiled.”? And 
suiting the action to the word, he cast aside the 
covering from her face, and disclosed to his own 
astonished gaze the rose-dyed features of Amy 
Wilson! One kiss on those ruby lips—one pres- 
sure of that thrilling hand-—one lingering em- 
brace of that shrinking form, and all his dreams 
of retrospection and anticipation were realized 
in the joy of the present. 

And Amy, what to her then were the many 
trials she had undergone? that single moment 
of agitated happiness repaid her for them all. 

It is in such hearts and natures that love is 
sanctified and life made beautiful. For them 
only Nature unfolds her hidden poetry, and to 


; them only it is given to look with a gifted vision 


apres the suena of the universe. 


. . * * 


Merrily pealed the bells in a distant village of 
la belle France: for the young Baron de Fleurs 
having followed his father to a Canadian grave, 
was returning to the long deserted halls of his 
ancestors. His sister, married some years before 
to the Count de Soissons, had absented herself 
for a short time from her residence in Paris, and 
was then at the family seat awaiting his arrival. 
Groups of peasant girls were strewing with 
flowers the long avenue leading to the cha- 
teau, to greet with welcome the Puritan wife 
of their young master. And never, in his an- 
cestral halls, dwelt a more lovely CounTEss. 
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THE ANGEL OF DEATH. THE FIRST AND LAST QUARREL. 








BY CAROLINE E. TIMLOW. 
I. 


SorTLy evening had descended 
O’er this lovely earth of ours, 
Silent dew was falling gently 
On the pure and folded flowers; 
Swiftly came a dark robed angel 
Through the radiant, starry skies; 
And the waving of his pinions 
Stirred the air like zephyr’s sighs. 
Lt 
*Neath a low and humble cottage, 
In a small and curtained room, 
Where a lamp’s soft, feeble radiance 
Trembled through the quiet gloom, 
Lay an infant; and low wailings 
From its lips in murmurs came. 
While at times, a dying struggle, 
Moved the slight and fragile frame. 
III. 


Oh! ’t was sad to see the anguish 
Of a thing so pure and frail; 
And to listen, as it trembled, 
To that low and plaintive wail. 
Soft the angel furled his pinions 
While descending through the sky ; 
And beneath the humble cottage 
Paused to see that infant die. 
Ly. 
With a sigh he gently bended 
O’er the little lowly bed, 
And his shadowy wing he folded 
Near the infant’s lovely head. 
Then upon its spotless forehead 
Soft and holily he smiled; 
And there seemed throughout the chamber 
Music floating sweet and wild. 
ve 


Fainter grew the infant’s murmurs, 
*Till they gently died away, 
And its form, like purest marble, 
In a breathless slumber lay. 
Swift uprising, then the angel 
Took from earth his noiseless flight; 
At his side a cherub guiding, 
Clothed in robes of radiant light. 
VI. 
He was Death, His arm had gently. 
Hushed that infant to repose. 
And in Him the grieving spirit 
Found relief from all its woes. 
Oh! say not that death is cruel; 
Call him not a foe to man; 
For his smile, though cold, is gentle ; 
And he comes with holy hand. 
True, he lays our earthly body. 
Low to slumber ’neath the sod; 
But he guides the ransom’d spirit 
Safe and gently up to God. 


| 
| 
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BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


“Tr I am his wife, I am not his slave!” said 
young Mrs. Huntley, indignantly. “It was more 
than he dared do a month ago.”’ 

“If you love me, Esther, don’t talk in. this 
way,” said Mrs. Carlisle. 

* Am I his slave, aunt ?”? and the young bride 


drew herself up, while her eyes flashed. 


‘No, Esther, you are his wfe.”’ 


To be loved, and not commanded! That is 


the difference, and he has got to learn it.” 


g 
2 


é 


‘*Were Edward to see and hear you now, do 


; you think your words, manner and expression, 


would inspire him with any new affection for. 
you??? 


*T have nothing to do with that. I only ex- 


: press a just indignation, and that is a right I did 
° not alienate when I consented to become his 
wife.”? 


' folly. 


* You are a silly girl, Esther,’’ said. Mrs. Car- 
lisle, “and I am. afraid will pay dear for your 
Edward has faults and so have you. If 


; you understood the duties and responsibilities 
‘ of your position, and felt the true force of your 


marriage vows, you would seek to bend into 


‘ better forms the crooked branches of your hus- 
‘ band’s hereditary temper, rather than commit 
‘ an irreparable injury by roughly breaking them. 
‘ I was not pleased with Edward’s manner of 
‘ speaking; but I must admit that he had provo- 


‘ cation. 


That you were first, and, therefore, 


’ most to blame.’? 


“T objected to going with him to the opera, 


‘ because I particularly wanted to call and see 


> Anna Lewis to-night. 


I had made. up my mind 


’ to this, and when I make up my mind to any 
: thing I do not like to be turned from my pur- 
> pose.” 


‘ that respect. 


**Edward resembles you rather too much in 
Therefore, there must be a dispo- 


‘ sition to. yielding and self-denial on one side or 
* the other, or unhappiness will follow. Hitherto, 


$ 


ORR nen nen 


as far as I have been able to see, the yielding 
‘ase all been on the part of Edward, who has 
‘ given up to you in everything. And now when 
he shows that he has a will of his own, you be- 
come very indignant, and talk about not being 
his slave.”? 

**Tt is too bad for youto speak so, aunt! You 
never think I do anything right.”? And Esther 
burst into tears. 

Meantime Edward Huntley, the husband, was 
at. the opera, listening to, but not enjoying the 
beauties of: Norma. It was only a month sinee 
he had led to the altar his beautiful bride, and fel: 
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himself the happiest man in the world. Before 
marriage he thought only of how he should please 
Esther. The deference of his own wishes to hers 
was felt as no sacrifice. But after the hymenial 
contract had been ratified, his feelings began, 
gradually, to change. What he had yielded in 
kindness was virtually demanded as a right, and 
against this, the moment it was perceived, his 
spirit rose in rebellion. In several instances he 
gave way to what savored, much more than he 
liked, of imperiousness. 

Norma had just been brought out, and received 
with unprecedented favor. The newspapers were 


filled with its praises, and the beauties of the - 
opera were spoken of by every one. A friend | 
lauded it with more than usual enthusiasm, on g 
the day it was advertised for a third performance. « 

“You havn’t heard it yet!” he said, with sur- ; 
prise, on learning that Huntley had yet to enjoy © 


that pleasure. 


No, but I think I will buy tickets for to- | 


night.” 
Do byall means. And get them at once, or 
you will not be able to secure a seat.”’ 


It was in the afternoon, and Huntley could ' 
not ask his young wife about it, unless he made } 


a special errand home, which, as he lived some 


distance away from his office, would be incon- } 
venient. Not in the least doubting, however, ; 


that Esther would be pleased to go to the opera, 
as she had more than once expressed a wish to 
see and hear Norma, he secured tickets and con- 
sidered the matter settled. 


Now that the gratification of hearing the opera > 


was so near at hand, Huntley kept thinking of 
the enjoyment he was to have, and wishing for 


the time to pass more rapidly. He pictured, too, 
the pleasure that Esther would feel and express ; 


‘ when she found that he had procured tickets. 
Half an hour earlier than usual he was at home. 
He found Esther and her aunt, Mrs. Carlisle, 
with whom they were living, in the parlor. 

**We are going to see Norma to-night,” said 
Huntley, in a gay voice, and with a broad smile 
upon his face, as he sat down beside Esther and 
took her hand. 

‘We are?”’ 

The tone and look with which this was said, 
chilled the warm feelings of the young man. 


Tam, at least,’ he said, in a changed voice. : 


* And Jam not,” as promptly and much more 
decidedly, replied Esther. 

*€ Oh, yes you are.” This was said with a sud- 
denly assumed, half playful, yet earnest manner. 
*] have bought tickets, and we will go to-night.”’ 

**The least you could have done was to have 
asked me before you bought tickets,” returned 
Esther. TI wish to go somewhere else to-night.” 











* But, as I have the tickets now, you will go 
of course. To-morrow night will do as well for 
a visit.”? 

*‘T wish to make it to-night.” 

“Esther, you are unreasonable.”’ Huntley 
knit his brows and compressed his lips. 

**We are quite even then.” The pretty lip 
of the bride curled. 

*¢* Esther!” said Huntley, assuming a calm but 
cold exterior, and speaking in a firm voice. “I 
have bought tickets for the opera to-night, think- 
, ing that to go would give you pleasure, and now 
> my wish is that you accompany me.” 

‘A wish that you will certainly not have 
gratified. I believe I am your wife, not your 
slave to command.” 

There was something so cutting in the way 
this was said, that Huntley could not bear it. 
Without a word he arose, and taking his hat, 
left the house. In a fever of excitement he 
walked the street for an hour and a half, and 
then, scarcely reflecting upon what he did, went 
to the opera. But the music was discord in his 
‘ ears, and he left before the performance was half 
over. 

The moment Esther heard the street door 
close upon her husband, she arose and went 
from the room where she was sitting with her 
aunt, moving erect and with a firm step. Mrs. 
Carlisle did not see her for two hours. The tea 
bell rang, but she did not come down from her 
; chamber, where, as the aunt supposed, she was 
3 bitterly repenting what she had done. In this, 


> however, she was mistaken, as was proved, 


| 
4 
; 
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) 
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> when on joining her in her room for the pur- 
} pose of striving to console her, the conversation 
with which our story opens took place. 
When the fit of weeping with which Esther 

’ received the reproof her aunt felt called upon to 
} give, had subsided, Mrs. Carlisle said, in a most 
solemn and impressive manner. 
‘¢What has occurred this evening may prove 
; the saddest event of your whole life. There is 
no calculating the result. No matter whose the 
fault, the consequences that follow may be alike 
disastrous to the happiness of both. Are you pre- 
i pared, thus early, for a sundering of the sacred 
; bonds that have united you? And yet, even this 
; may follow. It has followed with others, and 
may follow with you. Oh! the consequences of 
a first quarrel! Who can anticipate them?” 

The voice of Mrs. Carlisle trembled, and then 
sank almost with a sob. Her manner more than 
her words startled Esther. 

*¢ What do you mean, aunt ?” she said. 

But her aunt was too much disturbed to speak 
for some minutes. 

**Esther,” she at length said, speaking in a 
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voice that still trembled, “‘I knew a girl, who, , and Edward’s peace of mind, be warned by my 
at your age, married an excellent, but proud { sad example, and let the present unhappy dif- 
spirited young man. Like Edward, the lover } ference that has occurred be quickly reconciled. 
yielded too much, and when, as the husband, he } Acknowledge your error the moment you see 
began to be a little less considerate, and to act } him, and make a firm resolution that you will, 
as if he had a will of his own, his wife set her- } under no circumstances, permit the slightest 
self against him just as you set yourself against misunderstanding again to take place. Yield 
Edward. This chafed him, although he strove } to him, and you will find him ready as before to 
to conceal his feelings. But, in an unguarded 3 yield to you. What he was not ready to give 
moment, when his young wife was more than } under the force of a demand, love will prompt 
usually self-willed, a quarrel of no more serious } him cheerfully to render.” 
character than the one that has occurred this Oh! if Edward should never return !”” Esther 
evening, between you and Edward, took place. } said, clasping her hands together. She had 
They parted in anger as you parted, and *? ? scarcely heard the last sentence of her aunt. 
The aunt was unable for some time to control You need not fear on that account, my 
her voice sufficiently to finish the sentence— child,” replied Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice meant 
‘* And, never met again,” she at length said, } to inspire confidence. ‘‘ Edward will no doubt 
with such visible emotion as betrayed more than } return. Few men act so rashly as to sepa- 
she had wished to reveal. rate themselves at the first misunderstanding, 
“Never met again!’? ejaculated Esther, a ; although, too often, the first quarrel is but the 
sudden fear trembling through her heart, and $ prelude to others of a more violent kind, that 
causing her cheek to grow pale. end in severing the most sacred of all bonds, 
** Never,”? was the solemn response. ; or rendering the life that might have been one 
**Why, dear aunt? Why?’ eagerly inquired of the purest felicity, an existence of misery. 
Esther. ; When Edward comes home to-night, forget 
‘Pride caused him,” said Mrs. Carlisle, re- } everything but your own error, and freely con- 
covering her self-possession, ‘‘after a breach ; fess that. Then, all will be sunshine in a mo- 
had been made, to leave not only his home, but } ment, although the light will fall and sparkle 
the city in which he lived. Repenting of her } upon dewy tear-drops.”? 
ungenerous conduct, his bride waited anxiously. **T was mad to treat him so!” was Esther’s 
for his return at evening, but waited in vain. } response to this, as she paced the floor, with 
Sadly enough passed the lonely hours of that uneasy step. ‘Oh! if he should never return.’? 
dreadful night, and morning found her a sleep- Once possessed with the idea that he would 
less watcher. Days passed, but no word came } never return, the poor wife was in an agony of 
from the unhappy wanderer from home and love. } fear. No suggestion made by her aunt, in the 
A week, and still all was silence and mystery. } least relieved her mind. One thought—one fear 
At the end of that time a letter was received } —absorbed everything else. Thus passed the 
from a neighboring city, which brought intelli- } evening until ten o’clock came. From that time 
gence to his friends that he was there, and lying } Esther began to listen anxiously for her hus- 
dangerously ill. By the next conveyance his } band’s return, but hour after hour went by, and 
almost frantic wife started for the purpose of } she was still a tearful watcher. 
joining him. Alas! She wastoolate. When; ‘TI shall go mad if I sit here any longer!’ 
she stood beside the bed upon which he lay, she } murmured Huntley to himself, as the music 
looked only upon the inanimate form of her hus- } came rushing upon his agitated soul, in a wild 
band. Death had been there before her. Esther! } tempest, toward the middle of the opera, and, 
thirty years have passed since then, but the an- } rising abruptly, he retired from the house. 
guish I felt when I stood and looked upon the $ How still appeared the half deserted streets! 
cold, dead face of my husband, in that terrible } Coldly the night air fell upon him, but the fever 
hour, time has not altogether obliterated !”” in his veins was unabated, He walked first up 
Esther had risen to her feet, and now stood } one street and then down another, with rapid 
with her pale lips parted, and her cheek blanched } steps, and this was continued for hours. Then 
to an ashy whiteness. the thought of going home crossed his mind. 
“Dear aunt! Is all this true?’’ she asked } But he set his teeth firmly and muttered audibly, 
huskily, while she grasped the arm of her rela- “No! To be defied, and charged with being 
tive. a tyrant? No! And has it come to this so 
‘*Heaven knows it is too true, my child! It $ soon ?” 
was the first and last quarrel I had with my The more Huntley brooded, in this unhappy 
husband. And now, as you value your own ‘ mood over his wife’s words and conduct, the 
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denser and more widely refracting became the 
medium through which he saw. His pride con- 
tinually excited his mind, and threw a thick veil 
over all the gentle emotions of his heart. He 
was beside himself. 

At one o’clock he found himself standing in 
front of the United States Hotel, his mind made 
up to desert the affectionate young creature, 


who, in a moment of thoughtlessness, had set } 


her will in opposition to his. To leave the city, 
under an assumed name, by the earliest lines, 
and go, he knew not nor cared not where. Blind 
passion was his prompter and guide. In this 
feverish state, he entered the hote! and called 
for a bed. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock came, and found 
Mrs. Huntley in a state of wild agitation. Ed- 
ward had not yet returned. The silence and 
evident distress of Mrs. Carlisle, struck down 
the heart of Esther, almost as much as her own 
fears. The too vivid recollection of one terrible 
event in her own life, completely unbalanced the 
aunt’s mind, and took away all power to sustain 
her niece. 

**T will go in search of him, aunt!”? exclaimed 
Esther, as the clock struck two. ‘He cannot 
leave the city before daylight. I will find him, 
and confess all my folly before it is too late.” 

But where will you go, my child?” Mrs. 
Carlisle asked in a sad voice. 

‘© Where—where shall I go?’ eagerly inquired 
Mrs. Huntley. 

Tt is midnight, Esther. You cannot find him 
now.” 

**But I must see him before he leaves me, 
perhaps forever! It will kill me. If I wait 
until morning, it will be too late.” 


Mrs. Carlisle bent her eyes to the floor, and } 


for the space of more than a minute remained 
in deep thought. She then said, in a calm voice, 

**Esther, I cannot believe that Edward will 
desert you on so slight a provocation. For a 
few hours, his mind may be blinded with pas- 
sion, and be swayed by false judgment. But 
morning will find him cooler and more reflec- 
tive. He will see his error and repent of any 
mad act he may have contemplated. Still, to 
guard against the worst of consequences, should 
this salutary change not take place, I think it 
would be best for you to go early to the boat, 
and by meeting him prevent a step that may 
cost you each a life of wretchedness.”’ 

“T will do it! He shall not go away! Oh! 
All would be 


- If I could once more meet him! 
reconciled on the instant.” 
Confident in her own mind that Edward had 
determined to go away from the city in the 
morning, and fully resolved upon what she 
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would do, Esther threw herself upon the bed, 
and in snatches of uneasy slumber, passed the 
remainder of that dreadful night. At day dawn 
she was up, and making preparations for going 
to the boat to intercept her husband. 

**Be self-possessed, my dear niece,”? urged 
Mrs. Carlisle, in a voice that trembled so she 
could scarcely speak. 

Esther tried to reply, but, though her lips and 
tongue moved, there was no utterance. Turning 
away, just as the sun threw his first rays into 
her chamber window, she went down stairs, 
and her aunt, no longer able to restrain herself, 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

On the day before, Esther had laid her gloves 
on one of the parlor mantles, and she went in 
to get them. It was so dark that she could not 
see, and she, therefore, opened a window and 
pushed back one of the shutters. As she did so, 
a sound between a sigh and a groan fell upon 
her ear, and caused her to turn with a start. 
There lay her husband, a sleep upon one of the 
sofas! A wild cry that she could not restrain, 
burst from her lips, and, springing toward him, 
she threw her arms about his neck as he arose, 
startled, from his recumbent position. 

An hour’s reflection, alone in the room he had 
taken at the hotel, satisfied Huntley that he was 
wrong in not going home. By the aid of his 
night key he entered, silently, at the very time 
his wife resolved to seek him in the morning, 
and throwing himself upon a sofa in the parlor 
to think what he should next do, thought himself 
to sleep. 

All was of course, reconciled. With tears 
of joy and contrition Esther acknowledged the 
error she had committed. Huntley had his own 
share of blame in his impatient temper, and this 
he was also ready to confess. He did not, how- 
ever, own that he had thought of deserting his 
wife on such slight provocation, nor did she 
confess the fearful suspicion that had crossed 
her mind. 

It was their first and last quarrel. 





TO — WITH A MINIATURE. 
BY MISS ANNA M. KANE. 


Ir sooth it is, as Poets say, 

That Love to smallest gifts doth lend 

Its own sweet light—(that holiest ray 

That e’er on earth shines o’er our way,) 

Then, dearest L———, this gift I send 

Will seem when thou dost o’er it bend, 

With thoughtful eye its lines to scan, 

What aught, or naught, Love halloweth, can 

All radiant with a holy light by which the stars 
pale wan! 
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to her, that I might be buried beneath her ruins; 
THE WANDERING JEW.* the Colossus was broken and prostrated, but it 
could not crush me, though the wise and the great, 
the good, and the powerful, were all destroyed 
with her. 

* Nations, empires and kingdoms rose and fell 
before me: I alone remained alive. Pestilence 
swept over the land: I snuffed up the tainted 
breath of the dying, and hugged the dead in my 
arms. That which was death to all, to me was 
a narcotic. I slept in the charnel house, and 
awoke refreshed. Death passed me in dread. 

* An avalanche fell through the air, and swept 
me into the sea. I thought Death had pitied me, 
and I laughed as I was carried into the foamy 
waters; but the surges threw me back again on 
the shore, and the poisonous cup of human ex- 
istence was put again, in all its bitterness, to my 
lips. 

‘*I went to the edge of the crater of Etna, and 
sprang into its profound abyss, and, howling with 
; madness and despair, fell into the burning lava; 
but the mountain would not grant me an asylum 
in the midst of its consuming bosom: it threw 
me up again upon this sinful earth; and though 
the flames of the eruption set fire to whole dis- 
tricts of country, though the highest spires of the 
greatest cities disappeared beneath the liquid 

Nearly two thousand years passed away; yet } java, before me the flame and the lava stayed 
Salathiel was still pursued by a demon over the } their work of destruction. A forest caught the 
whole face of the earth, One day he arrived * ¢4mes—in the midst of delirium and distraction, 
near the cavern of Mount Carmel, and shaking } | pushed among the burning trees. Hot rosin 
the dust from his long beard, he took a skull ; ¢,) drop by drop upon my scorching limbs; the 
from a heap of human bones that were piled | ¢,. raged round me; the heat dried my bones; 
up near him, and threw it from the mountain; and the flames tortured me with their hissing 
it rolled and bounded, and striking against the ; fury. Death brandished his scythe over me: I 
rocks below, was shivered to pieces. “It was } pent my head to receive the blow, but at that 
my father’s,” said Salathiel. } moment he caught my fixed gaze, and fled to 

“My parents, my friends and acquaintances; ; destroy the good and the happy. Death was no 
my wife and my children all perished. Ah! they longer the conqueror—he feared me: 
could die; but I, the doomed, cannot die. The ‘*T joined the standards of the mighty warriors 
judgment of heaven frowns over my head—my } oF the earth—the desolators of the land, the con- 
guilty head—and life, which to all else is a bles- } jyering heroes, the mighty batchers of the human 
sing, to me is a curse. race—and followed them in all their wars. I 

“Jerusalem fell by the Roman power; firecon-} sought the thickest of the fight, where blood 
sumed the city; palaces crumbled to the ground, } g,weq in rivers, where men were swept away 
and the temples were as torches to the maddened } };,., dry sand before the hurricane, where de- 
soldiery; men, women and children were butch- } .+ notion piled hundreds upon hundreds; yet I 
ered; all, all, but me alone. [ courted every } 45 Jefe alone! 1 braved the Gaul and the Nor- 
danger, defied legions of Romans; I rushed upon } 4.41 defied the hordes of Germany ; but their 
their spears, but an invisible hand warded their } darts and their lances broke like dry reeds against 
points from me; and I was their conqueror, in-} 1y body, The Saracen’s scimetar was shivered 
stead of their victim. to pieces when it struck at me. Balls struck 

“ Rome in her turn tottered, to fall. I rushed against me like hail, and rebounded back as from 
adamantine rock. Bayonet points were blunted 
ever imagined, is common to all Christian nations. against my side. The powder-mine exploded 
We believe a translation of this version of it has 3 beneath my feet, and hurled all but me into 
appeared somewhere before, but are not certain. oblivion: launched into the air, I fell back to the 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Wuen our Saviour, bending beneath the weight 
of his cross, sought to obtain a few moments of 
repose on the door-steps of Salathiel, the Jew, 
that barbarous man, with insulting language, 
drove Him away, who, struggling to continue 
his journey, became overpowered by the weight 
of his cross, faltered, and fell to the earth; yet, 
without uttering a groan, he arose again and 
went on his way. The Saviour of the world, 
condemned to death by man! and made to carry 
the instrument of his torture on his back, was a 
sight which should have paled the cheek of his 
persecutors; but they reviled—they mocked him! 

The avenging angel appeared before Salathiel, 
and said:— Thou hast refused a resting-place 
to the son of man. Cruel wretch! All rest on 
earth shall be refused to thee in return. A dark 
demon let loose from hell for the purpose, shall 
drive thee from clime to clime. Salathiel, even 
the hope of death, and the repose of the tomb, 
from thee shall be withheld.”” These words 
were hissed into the ear of the Jew, and he fell 
upon the earth as if he had been struck by light- 
ning. 
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earth; burnt limbs of mortal men lay scattered 
around me. I arosé, the living from the dead, 
and a voice bade me on—on—on, forever. 

**T wandered to the deserts of Arabia; I joined 
a caravan journeying to the holy city—it lost its 
way—hunger and thirst tortured us, and put a 
brand, as it were, of hot iron upon ourlips. My 
companions fell around me upon the burning 
sand, our beasts of burden sank to rise no more, 
the simoom blew its poisoned breath over the 
parched and verdureless earth; the sun’s heat 
dried the blood in my veins. I did not die, but 
I suffered alive, that which killed my fellow- 
travellers. 

**The elephant trampled mé under his feet; 
the tiger gnawed my flesh with his iron teeth; 
the anaconda drew his mighty folds around my 
limbs, but in vain did they mangle me: a voice 
from above cried, ‘live, Salathiel, live! Pursue > 
thy endless journey. On—on—on, forever!’ I 3 
cursed that voice, and laughter mocked me— 
what could I do against the Eternal ? 

“The giant’s club has been broken against 
my head. The executioner’s arm has been dis- 
jointed in his efforts to end my existence. I have 
insulted despots and tyrants, that they might give 
me death. I told Nero that he was a monster; 
Mahomet that he was an impostor; the Pope 
that he held no title from heaven; the Inquisitor 
that his hands were red with the blood of inno- 
cence and virtue—that his power was drawn 
from the ignorance of the people, and he was 
the most ignorant; I spat upon the long beard 
of the Grand Master, and denied in his presence 
the existence of a God! The tyrants invented 
new tortures: my bones cracked, my flesh quiv- 
ered, but the blessing of death was withheld. 

**T cannot die—I cannot die—even my own 
hand was vainly tried to extinguish the ever- 
lasting flame that burns within me. Will there 
never be any rest for me? Oh! Thou who hast 
condemned me to this eternal pain, hast thou 
still more tortures to inflict? See my death-pale 
face, my decrepid limbs, my mangled body! Oh! 
I am tired of seeing that never-ending process 
of nature which continually brings forth, and 
continually devours. Jesus of Nazareth, par- 
don! pardon! Thou art all mercy—at least thy 
prophets preach it to the world; have mercy 
then on me. What is the life of a worm to 
thee? Spurn me out of the way: crush me— 
kill me;”? and Salathiel fell with his face to the 
earth, and for the first time shed'a flood of tears. 

**Salathiel, Salathiel!?? exclaimed a voice. 
Salathiel raised his head, and saw the angel of 
death before him. ‘Salathiel!’’ continued the 
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angel, “He has obtained repose for thee from 
Close now thine eyes, rest. 





his father. Sleep 


until the day of judgment. He will then call 
up all men from the dead, but fear not; the 
anger of God is not eternal. For though thou 
didst spurn his holy son with thy foot, and did 
rejoice to see the blood shed at Golgotha, He 
has pardoned thee!” 

A strain of heavenly music came down, as it 
were, from the skies; the air was perfumed with 
the fragrance of unseen flowers; a stillness as 
of death followed the harmonious sounds, and a 
feeling of joy unfelt before, came over the senses 
of the bruised and crushed Saiathiel. Earth now 
looked beautiful: the curse was removed. He 
was told to close his eyes and sleep; he obeyed. 
It was the sleep of death. The Wandering Jew 
was called home. 


MY BRIDAL. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


Tr was an hour of triumph 
That comes but once in life, 

One sunny gleam of victory 
Around a world of strife; 

One moment when the soul might pray 
To pass away and die 

Before the eyes that looked on us 
Were ever dim and dry; 

Before the bounding pulse should faint, 
The faithful hands unclasped, 

Before the flowers should wither up 
We held within our grasp. 


We stood before the altar, 
We stood before the priest, 

We waited but a little hour 
To share the marriage feast; 

And friends and kindred stood around, 
The false ones and the true, 

Those who had smoothed our pathway o’er 
When first our love was new, 

And those who had stood long beside 
With cold and withering sneers, 

To fill my heart with bitter blood, 
And her sweet eyes with tears. 


We stood before the altar 
Together, after all 

The bitter words of calumny 
By many a lip let fall; 

Together in our poverty, 
Together in our pride, 

Together in the furnace flame 
So long and fondly tried ; 

Together in despite of all 
That crossed our path of old, 

Despite of blood and jealousy, 
Of rivalry and gold. 


It was an hour of triumph, 
Oh, who shall bring to us 
Another that shall light the eye, 
And buoy the spirit thus; 
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Who shall cast o’er the sea of life 
Another gleam so fair RED BANK. 


That will not, like our by-gone dreams, 
All vanish into air; 

None—till the vows are sealed once more 
Where falsehood is unknown, 

And where the fairy forms we clasp 
Shall be at last our owr. 


It was an hour of triumph, 
But almost blent with tears 

To call the happy feelings home, 
And think of coming years, 

To think how happy eyes might change, 
And raven tresses fall, 

And we yet live to see the time 
And blame ourselves for all; 

And how one must be called away 
For many a day to wait 

The coming of the widowed one 
Within the church-yard gate. 


And oh, how long and fondly 
I clasped that hand in mine, 

And prayed that o’er our path the sun 
Of happiness might shine, 

That bitter words might be forgot, 
And sweet ones treasured long, 

And on my heart her gentle tones 
Fall like an angel’s song 

Till we grew old in sympathy, 
Or died with hand in hand 

When death in youth or riper age 
Should loose the golden band. 





A CHEERING WORD. 
BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 
‘Ou, the true heart and kind 
A recompense will find— 
Shall win praise, 
And golden days, 
And live in many a tale.” 


qs 
If in the night 
Some radiant light 
Across our slumber gleams, 
°T will bless our way 
When bright’ning day 
Around our path-way beams. 
II. 
*T is thus the word 
Of kindness heard 
When sorrows gather fast, 
Will oft return 
And brighter burn, 
Though gloomy days are past! 
Ill. 
So when we find 
The struggling mind 
Oppress’d and worn with care, 
Let us awake, 
The thoughts which make 
A cheerful feeling there! 
Vou. XII.—17 








BY JAMES H. DANA. 
I.—THE LOVERS. 


Tuere is a handsome ion still standing 
in Philadelphia, which, in 1777, was surrounded 
by gardens that made it even handsomer. On 
an evening, toward the close of that year, two 
individuals within that garden were engaged in 
earnest conversation. One was a young man, 
apparently about twenty-five, noble in form and 
commanding in feature: the other was a fair and 
beautiful girl,on whom eighteen summers had 
just shed their roses. The moon was in her 
first quarter, and cast but a faint light through 
the little arbor in which these two persons sat. 
The evenings were already chill, and though the 
female wore a thick shawl to guard against the 
night air, her companion, ever and anon, in the 
midst of their earnest conversation, paused to 
draw the shawl closer around her, and express 
his fears lest she should take cold. It was evi- 
dent from all this that they were lovers. 

“ And, in spite of all these dangers, you are 
bent on going ?” said the female. 

“It is my duty, and, therefore, I go,” was 
the reply. “It is true that if detected I will 
probably die, for since the British have gained 
possession of the city, what was formerly pa- 
triotism becomes treason. But if the forts below 
the city can be defended—if Red Bank and the 
opposite one at the mouth of the Schuylkill can 
be held—it will be impossible for Sir William 
Howe to remain in the town. I go, therefore, 
to assist in their defence. I will put off from 
one of the wharves, in the dead of night, and so 
escape the sentinels. If I live to return, you 
will be mine—if I fall, we shall meet in heaven.”’ 

He spoke solemnly. His companion burst into 
tears, and for some minutes sobbed on his bosom. 

‘¢ Nay, dearest,” he said at last, ‘‘ you surely 
do not desire me to stay. The emergency is one 
when every American ought to give his sword, 
as well as his voice to his country. The enemy 
is in possession of my native city, the capital of 
the land; men are wanted to defend our rights: 
shall I then remain idly at home ?”” 

“Qh! no, no,”? she exclaimed, raising her 
weeping eyes from his shoulder. “Go. The 
God of Freedom will protect you. It is only 
a woman’s weakness,”’ she said, with a smile, 
and laying her hand on her heart, continued— 
‘¢ the patriot here is more firm.” 

“You will pray too for our success, Lucy,” 
he said. 

“Morning and evening, hourly each day,” 
was her response. 
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*€ And do not give way to panic, dearest,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ The defence may be protracted—it may 
be months before we shall meet again. If you 
do not hear from me, you must not, therefore, 
despond. The distance that will separate us 
will be but a few miles, yet you being in a city 
held: by the British, and I in a hostile fort, our 
means of communication will be uncertain and 
perilous. Whenever I can,I will send you word 
of myself, if it is only a line.’’ 

‘I have but one fear,” she said, ‘‘ which is 
that you will be detected in leaving the city.” 

“We must trust in God,’”? he said. Then, 
after a pause, he added, ‘‘I have a sure means 
of letting you know of my safety, should I escape 
without harm. If, by to-morrow’s dawn, you do 
not find a faithful messenger, knocking at your 
window, think of me as of the dead.” 

This confidence in being able to send her in- 
telligence of his escape was enigmatical to Lucy; 
nor even when she noticed, after taking leave of 
her lover, that her pet dove was gone, did she un- 
derstand it. After their private interview, they 
had returned to the parlor where the rest of the 
family was assembled, and then, for an instant, 
her lover had stepped into the hall, before he 
took his final leave. Lucy checked her tears, 
for his design was to be concealed from her 
family, and she parted with him as usual. He 
only remarked lightly to her parent and sister, 
as he was going way, that he should leave the 
city in the morning, and not return for some 
weeks. As Lucy’s family belonged to the aris- 
tocracy of Philadelphia, who were generally dis- 
affected to the popular cause, it was not thought 
safe to entrust them with the secret. 

Poor Lucy, how she wept on her pillow that 
night! Every noise in the street made her 
Start, fancying it was her lover in the power 
of the royal soldiers. She did not close her 
eyes through the whole, night, but put up con- 
tinual prayers for her lover’s safety. 

She was rewarded, however, for at early dawn 
she heard a light knock at the casement. Re- 
membering her lover’s promise she advanced to 
the window, and lo! her pet dove stood on the 
sill outside, tapping with his tiny beak against 
the glass. A note was tied to a ribbon around his 
neck. The whole stratagem flashed across her. 

* He stole my pet,”’ she exclaimed delightedly, 
‘to make him the messenger of good news.”’ 

And, opening the casement, she hugged the 
bird to her bosom, and kissing the missive again 
and again, tore it open and read of her lover’s 
safety. 


IIl.—THE BATTLE. 
Howarp Sranzey, for that. was. the name of 
our hero, had safely run the gauntlet of the 
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British sentinels. and gained the fort, where he 
was joyfully received. This was on the 26th of 
October, 1777. Two days after the memorable 
battle of Red Bank occurred. Too little space 
has been devoted by our revolutionary annalists 
in general to this conflict, which was one of the 
most gallant and triumphant during the whole 
war of Independence. 

Red Bank is situated on the eastern shore 
of the Delaware river, about nine miles below 
Philadelphia, and directly opposite the mouth 
of the Schuylkill. A fort was erected here, as 
also on the western side of the river; and these 
it became necessary for the British to reduce 
before their fleet could sail up in safety to the 
city. On the twenty-second of October accord- 
ingly, a furious attack was made on these posi- 
tions, especially on Red Bank. 

The American garrison consisted of but five 
hundred men, commanded by Col. Christopher 
Greene, of Rhode Island. The enemy numbered 
twelve hundred, and were led by the Count Do- 
nop, a German officer of bravery and experience. 
At the same time that an assault was made by 
these troops on the land side, the royal fleet 
commenced a tremendous cannonade from the 
water. In the city, meanwhile, all was anxiety 
and alarm. Those who had relatives in the 
American camp, or who were friendly to the 
cause of their country, sent up silent prayers 
to heaven for the success of our arms, as each 
reverberation of the cannon boomed in the dis- 
tance. The i.eart of Lucy, during the whole 
day, beat with terrible anxiety. It is almost 
impossible for our fair readers to appreciate the 
anxiety their sex was called on to undergo during 
those dark and fearful times, when a brother, a 
lover, or a husband, fighting in the holy cause 
of liberty, might be expected every moment to 
meet his death. Oh! many were the tears then 
shed, many the weary hours of watching then 
spent, many the broken heart that went down 
to an early grave to follow some martyr of free- 
dom, whose gallant heart had been stilled on the 
battle field. 

In the fort, however, there was no time for 
any thoughts, except those of defence. The 
British column advanced bravely to the assault, 
but was repulsed after a desperate struggle. 
The fleet, however, opened its fire. Soon the 
air shook with incessant explosions of artillery, 
while bombs traversed the sky, hissing as they 
went, and leaving fiery trails like comets behind 
them. All day the furious cannonade continued. 
Two of the British frigates grounded, and could 
not be got off. The next morning the battle 
was renewed. The Americans, from their little 
fort, hurled missiles.incessantly into the fleet, 
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which, on its part, replied with terrible vehe- 
mence. The inhabitants around gathered in 
crowds to behold the fight, and many a huzza 
went up as a well-aimed shot struck the enemy. 
At last the Augusta, one of the royal frigates, 
blew up with a stunning explosion. This dis- 
aster completed the defeat of the enemy. 
During the whole of the first day’s struggle, 
Lucy had succeeded in concealing her anxiety, 
but when night came and no intelligence was 
received from the fort, except that Count Donop 
had been repulsed and killed, her suspense grew 
agonizing, and her looks alarmed her parents. 
They tenderly inquired if she was ill; but she 
declared she was not. They saw something 
preyed on her mind, but as yet did not suspect 
the truth. All that night she could not sleep, 
and when morning revealed her hollow eyes and 
wearied expression, her family grew alarmed. 
With the day the sound of the cannonade re- 
commenced, and then her anxiety became even 
greater than before. At every report she would 
start. At last her father began to suspect the 
truth. His skilful questions soon brought Lucy 


to a confession; but alas! instead of receiving ; 


comfort, this only added to her grief; for her 
parent, who had never suspected Stanley’s pa- 
triotic sentiments were very serious, was terribly 
angry at his conduct, and forbade his daughter 
ever to think of him again. 

“No child of mine,” he said, ‘shall marry 
a rebel. Choose between him and a father’s 
curse.”? 

IlI.—THE TRIAL. 

Poor Lucy! To be an alien from her parent’s 
house, or to discard her lover—this was the al- 
ternative presented to her. But this was not all 
her trial. No word had been received of our 
hero, and she knew not whether he was alive or 
dead. In these comparatively happy days, it is 
considered a trial to be separated for a few weeks 
from those we love, even when no unusual peril 
attends their absence. How different with Lucy! 
She saw that her family looked coldly on her, 
moreover, for having countenanced such con- 
duct in her lover. She had no one to whom to 
look for sympathy. Alone she wept, and wept 
day and night, until she became the shadow of 
her former self. ‘ 

A month had nearly passed, when the sounds 
of distant guns announced another battle below 
the city. The royal fieet, after great labor, had 
succeeded in introducing a man-of-war into a 
creek behind Fort Mifflin, and now a general 
attack from all the shipping had followed. The 
little garrison from the fort replied gallantly 
with what cannon they had, and the guns from 
Red Bank, across the river, lent their aid. All 





day the roar and blaze of artillery shook the 
heavens. Lucy was again in agonies of sus- 
pense. Even if her lover had escaped in the 
first battle, he might fall a victim in the present 
one. This thought continually tormented her. 
She pictured him dying, at that very moment, 
without a single friend to hold his, sinking head; 
and as this image arose before her she burst into 
a flood of tears and sank on her bed. 

The next day passed, but brought no intelli- 
gence from our hero, though it was known in 
the city that Fort Mifflin had been abandoned 
in the night as untenable, and it was supposed 
that both its garrison and that of Red Bank had 
dispersed. Lucy was now convinced that her 
lover was no more. If living, she knew he 
would have found some means to communicate 
with her. But that evening, as she strolled into 
the garden and entered the little arbor, she heard 
a familiar voice whisper her name, and in an 
instant Howard Stanley stood beside her. 

For awhile she forget everything in joy at his 
safety, and she asked a thousand questions of 
the battle and his escape. 

©] stole hither secretly,” he said, ‘‘ not daring 
to be known; for it has been discovered that I 
have openly joined the patriots, and to be caught 
would ensure me a prison, if not worse. Yet I 
was resolved to run every risk in order to assure 
you of my safety. I have but a few moments 
to stay, when I must smuggle myself out of the 
city by the water, as I did before, and as I entered 
it to-night.”? 

Lucy now, all at once, thought of her father’s 
malediction, and told it weeping to her lover. 

“*God’s will be done, Lucy,” he said. “I 
will not ask you to disobey your parent; but 
only to continue to love me. Let us hope for 
better times. I have now put my hand to the 
plough and cannot draw back. When this war 
is over, or before, if we live, your father may 
withdraw his opposition.” 

‘That is the way I would have had you to 
speak,”? exclaimed Lucy. ‘We will trust in 
heaven, and then all must go right.” 

*¢ Yes, dearest,” he replied. ‘I feel that duty 
has called me to assist my country, and that, in 
obeying the call, Providence will not forget me. 
We will leave all things to God!” 

It was with a lightened heart that Lucy re- 
turned to the house that evening. The conver- 
sation between the lovers had given consolation 
to each others heart, and increased their faith. 
Thereafter her trust in heaven sustained Lucy 
in many a dark hour of anxiety and suspense; 
while her lover thought of this interview on 
more than one battle field, and felt he could 
leave the event with heaven. 
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And both were rewarded for their faith. In less 
than two years, the British having been driven 
from Philadelphia, and all rational prospect of 
the conquest of the colonies having passed away, 
Lucy’s father consented to her marriage with 
Howard Stanley, now an officer under Wash- 
ington. The old man finally became himself 
favorable to the cause of America. 

If, in this little story, we have assisted to com- 
memorate one of the most gallant battles of the 
revolution, we shall be satisfied. But if we have 
also contributed to make the present generation 
sensible, even in part, of the anxiety and trials 
of the patriotic females of America, during that 
eventful period, we shall be more than contented! 





THE WANDERER. 


A Fair, bright thing with her wings unfurled 
Came down to the caves of Sin, 

But the stainless robes of another world 
Were soiled as she entered in. 


Then the stranger mourned : for her dazzling wing 
Hung dimmed o’er an aching breast, 

And the notes that she learned in her home to sing 
Broke sad from her dark unrest. 


“Oh, where is the light of my native streams? 
Oh, where are the sinless flowers? 

I’ve wandered afar, for the day-star’s gleams 
Divide not these weary hours. 


‘*T thought where the purple clouds unrolled 
A far brighter realm to see, 

Than the rivers of chrystal and gates of gold, 
That, alas! are all closed on me. 


‘* Were mine but a leaf of the healing tree 
That bends o’er those sparkling rills, 

*T would heal my hurt, and again I would flee 
Away to my native hills! 


‘* But my pinion droops, and the spotless dress 
Of heaven grows dark and thin; 

And my heart is broke with its great distress, 
For I’ve entered the homes of Sin.” 


Then a low, sweet strain where the silent harp 
Of the bards had been hung of old; 

When the might of the scorner, fell rude and sharp, 
O’er the lone Judean rolled: 


From the willow-tree by the water-side, 
Where the singers once sat and wept, 

Sweet words of cheer in the eventide 
To the desolate mourner crept. 


A lonely dove, with a silver wing 
And a green leaf in her bill! 
Sad stranger, look up! thou again may’st sing 
By the side of thy native hill! 

The hurt is healed, and the wing is unfurled 
Far o’er the heights of Sin: 

She wends her way to a fairer world, 
With the dove she will enter in. 
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THE AMULET. 
BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue city of Madrid was bathed in the golden 
flush of sunset. Tower and pinnacle, spire and 
dome, were brilliant with a thousand glorious 
rays. The gloomy church and dismal convent 
were even bright and cheerful. The palace of 
the proud noble, and the humble roof of the 
artisan, shared alike in the genial beams. The 
beautiful gardens of the Buen-Retiro never ap- 
peared in higher perfection, or in more attrac- 
tive colors. The air was scented with fragrance; 
border and terrace were gay with the countless 
hues of flowers; birds, sweet in tone, and rich 
in plumage, flitted about among the groves; and 
the long avenues and vistas were lined with 
trees, whose foliage sparkled with gems of shin- 
ing light, or enlivened the shade with its color 
of the purest and deepest green. But there 
were few to witness this festival of joy which 
nature had provided. The gravelled walks were 
not filled as was their wont with trains of courtly 
dons and proud senoras. Now and then a menial 
from the palace hurried rapidly along, bent on 
some errand requiring haste and expedition, and 
marking not what passed around him. The sen- 
tinels at the gilded gates shouldered their arque- 
buses, and paced wearily upon their beaten path, 
as if they had no heart to execute the task re- 
quired of them. The face of every passer-by 
was sad and sorrowful, and the beggar in the 
streets almost forgot to solicit alms, or, if he 
did, the cavalier whom he addressed turned from 
him in mute surprise. Little heed was paid to 
the kind greeting, or friendly salutation. All 
were listening. intently to the deep chimes of 
the solemn knell, or hastening to the cathedral, 
to hear the requiem chanted for the dead. The 
gentle spirit of Margaret, queen of Philip III., 
had passed away forever. Life had been brief 
to her. She had complained not, though she 
had suffered much; and it was rest to be released 
from earthly cares and sorrows. Still was she 
mourned, in all sincerity and truth. Her purity 
of heart, and sweetness of disposition, had won 
her many friends among the good and virtuous; 
and even those who once had hated her, because 
she would not countenance the dark wiles and 
intrigues of crafty courtiers, were well content 
to unite in the popular demonstrations of re- 
spect. The poor and lowly felt that they had 


lost a benefactor whose place could not be easily 
supplied ; for she was always kind and charitable, 
and ready to evince her sympathy in poverty and 
distress. Deeply was she lamented, therefore, 
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and few failed in doing proper homage to her 
memory. 

But some there were, who, while they gave ut- 
terance to expressions of condolence, and clothed 
themselves in robes of mourning, rejoiced in heart 
that Margaret was no more. In the midst of the 
general gloom and regret, there were two ladies 
seated in one of the arbors of the royal gardens, 
who cared not to conceal their joy, for they had 
deemed themselves unmarked. They fancied 
not that any eye could witness their light smiles, 
nor that any ear could listen to their bitter re- 


marks and heartless jests. And it is more than ° 
probable, indeed, that they would have remained ; 
unobserved, had they not chosen to discourse of | 


one in whom the noble cavalier, Don Juan de 
Romano, took deep interest. He had sought a 


quiet place for serious thought of her whom he 
most truly loved, and stood beneath a clump of » 
trees, but a few paces distant from the Countess | 


of Santiago, and her friend and confidant, the 
Donna Elvira Espinola. His steps had been ar- 


rested, as he started to retire, by a name that 


thrilled his heart, and he now lingered and lis- 


tened breathlessly, for every word they spoke ; 


was matter of concern to him. 


** Now give me joy!” said the countess, in a 


harsh and unpleasant tone; for woman’s voice 


is never sweet when slandering words fall from ° 
This proud ° 


her lips. ‘*Now give me joy! 
minion shall be humbled as she well deserves.”’ 

*¢ Hast thou seen the Donna Viola since this 
morning ?”? inquired the other. 


company.”’ 


‘¢She hath much cause to weep,” replied the ° 


countess; *she can no longer flaunt us as she 
hath done before. It was a sad shame to be so 
outfaced by this haughty upstart!”’ 


“It is said,”? suggested the Donna Elvira, ; 
“that she even fancied Don Juan would in ° 


sober earnest woo her for his bride.’’ 


This remark called forth a merry laugh from > 
both the speakers; but had they heard the low, > 


yet earnest “madldito!”? that escaped the cava- 
lier as his teeth were firmly set together, they 
would have paused in their conversation. As it 
was, however, the countess soon remarked : 

*‘In truth she does; and ever since that rash, 
mad feat of his upon the Douro, she hath no 
eyes nor ears for any one but him. She frowns 
on others as if she were the queen of queens; 
and she the progeny of the hated » 

«¢ What ?”’ eagerly interposed the Donna Elvira. 
* Knowest thou of her parentage ?”” 

*‘ Much, my dear Donna, much!” replied the 
countess. ‘‘ There were eyes she little dreamed 

17* 





TI was told | 
but now, by one of her own women, that she | 
had shut herself in her chamber, and refused all | 
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of marked her as she lay all in her disarray upon 
his arms—eyes, too, that did not fail to notice 
the tokens on her person which she has carefully 
concealed.”’ 

** Thou speakest in riddle,”’ said the confidant. 
“Tell me all—is there that which will humble 
and abase her ?” ; 

‘© Aye is there!’ answered the Countess, and 
it shall soon appear. Have I not cause to hate 
‘ her, for that she came twixt me and him? Once 
‘ let me crush the reptile, and Don Juan will soon 
forget this boyish dream.”’ 

Another curse was muttered by the listener, 
and his eyes glistened like balls of fire. 

**Oh! give me the secret, dear countess, now !”’ 
/entreated the Donna Elvira. ‘If I can serve 
; thee, be sure T will most willingly !’’ 

** Whom dost thou think this lady ?”? asked the 
other, with a sneer. 

* Nay, I know not,” replied the Donna Elvira 
’ — perchance the daughter of some high born 
dame whose birth the law holds not legitimate.” 

** Not so—not so!’ said the countess. ‘¢ There 
is not that to shield her. She hath set at naught 
the edict of banishment—and who would spare 
the brood of the accursed Mussulman!” 

‘Thou dost surprise me!’’ returned the con- 
} fidant. ‘These tokens then were ~~ 

‘©The marks of the Moor upon her left shoul- 
der,’’ replied the countess. ‘It is their custom 
thus to designate their offspring.”’ 

The Donna Elvira could not conceal her grati- 
fication, and hastened to inquire— 

**But why is this not public? Why was it 
not told the queen? With all her weakness she 
; would not have protected the intruder.”’ 

“She might not,” said the countess; “ though 
it was well known she protested earnestly against 
the edict, and often pronounced it cruel and un- 
, just. Yet the time was not fitting then, and I 
thought best that none should hear it.”’ 

“But now—but now,” exclaimed the Donna 
; Elvira, anxiously. ‘Let us hasten to reveal it.”’ 

*¢ Ah! stay thy haste,”? answered the countess. 
;% Thou givest me credit not over much for sense 
; or caution.” 

“Thou hast not already ——?” inquired the 
3 other, in a breath. 

*‘Ere the hour be past,’’ returned the coun- 
; tess, while her face glowed with a fiend-like 
5 





smile, ‘the dark portals of San Domingo will 
close upon her in despair!” 
A rapid exclamation, and a groan, which 
; the cavalier could not suppress, affrighted the 
speakers, who had fancied it but sport to mar 
forever the hopes of one who had incurred their 
hate, solely because she was young and fair, and, 
in her innocence and guilelessness of heart, far 
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more deserving favor than themselves. The 
cavalier did not heed their terror, but springing 
forth into the broad aisle, he advanced toward 


the palace most ill at ease, and with a rapid gait. § 


*T will save her!—lI will save her!” he ejacu- 
lated, in a frantic tone at every step; while his 
lip quivered, and his heart sank within him as 
he thought upon the peril impending over his 
betrothed. 

Don Juan de Romano was the representative 
of one of the noblest families in old Castile, and 


stood high in honor and in rank at the court of 


his sovereign. His uncle was the Archbishop 
of Toledo, and Grand Inquisitor of Spain; and, 


though young in years, his own personal merits | 


had secured him much influence and regard. The 
Donna Viola had captivated the young queen on 
a visit to the Ursuline Convent at Valladolid, by 
her sweet graces and her charming disposition, 
not less than by the harmony of form and fea- 
ture then just developing the beauty of perfect 
womanhood. After much entreaty, the lady 
superior was prevailed upon to part with her; 
though she refused to answer all inquiry as to 


the personal history of the maiden; contenting ° 
Queen Margaret with the assurance that she } 


was nobly born, and worthy of her kindness and 
esteem. The Donna Viola soon became the 
favorite of her royal mistress. Beautiful in 
person, she was even more lovely in mind; and 
though many a gay flatterer smiled upon her, 
and would have sought her love, she valued not 


their honied words, but treated each according 
to his worth. Don Juan was not then at court, ° 


he having departed on a mission to the French 
monarch, Henry of Navarre. He had returned 


but a few months previous to the death of the ‘ 
queen, and the Donna Viola had met him, for 

the first time, in the wood of Medina, whither ; 
she had accompanied her mistress, who some- > 
times followed her consort to the chase, though 
she did not delight in the cruel sports she often 
While pursuing her way through ° 
the forest, the Donna Viola unintentionally suf- 
fered her steed to lag behind, and forgot to keep | 


witnessed. 


within hearing of the hounds, until she had lost 
sight of her companions. In attempting to re- 
trace her steps, she found herself upon a branch 
of the Douro, and, though she knew it not, for 
the wood was dense within a short distance of 
the main river. Supposing that the stream was 


fordable, she loosed the rein, and the horse 
sprang down the bank. But the first plunge he 
made carried him beyond his depth. The cur- 
rent was rapid, and though the noble animal, as 
if conscious of their danger, bounded forward 
almost frantically in his efforts to reach the op- 
posite shore, while she maintained her seat with 
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high courage beaming from her eyes, in spite of 
all they were borne out into the open river. At 
this critical moment Don Juan de Romano came 
in view. The loud shrieks of the lady had been 
’ heard, and he hurried to her rescue. By dint of 
powerful exertions on his part he bore her from 
; the water as it closed over the drowning steed. 
} It was this adventure to which the Countess of 
Santiago had alluded. The Donna Viola was 
grateful to her preserver, and they were thrown 
much together. It was not long ere they learned 
; to love each other well; and, though it was not 
; yet made public, they had been affianced with 
the approval of the queen. 
Without pausing in his course, Don Juan en- 
; tered the deserted court of the palace. In haste 
; he followed the narrow gallaries, and winding 
; corridors leading to the apartment of the Donna 
’ Viola; but on approaching them, he was struck 
; dumb and motionless with horror when he saw 
) a group of alguazils in their long, black cloaks, 
. headed by a dark familiar of the holy office, con- 
; ducting a female, closely veiled, down a distant 
; staircase. He did not heed to make inquiry, for 
well he knew who had been thus sadly inter- 
rupted in her mourning for the kind friend she 
> loved, and her sweet hopes of a blissful future 
; with him to whom her faith had solemnly been 
plighted, by the rude summons of the Inquisitor. 
; Again and again he gasped for breath. He dared 
; not resist the authority which all men feared and 
> reverenced; and it was the impotence of his 
anger, more than all, that forced from him such 
bitter groans. But it was no time to linger there 
in unavailing lamentations. Once and once only 
’ did he stop to think on what he had heard in the 
arbor; but he dismissed it upon the instant, as 
though it were treason to his love. Then he re- 
membered how often his uncle, the Grand In- 
quisitor, had smiled upon him in kindness, and 
his heart was lightened of half its load as he 
sprang up, determined to seek his relative forth- 
with, and secure his friendly interposition. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Don Juan spared not a moment on the way, 
though he little knew how strong were the toils 
that had ensnared the lady whom he loved. 

**T would see his excellency, the Grand In- 
quisitor,” said he, quickly, to the porter who 
had made haste to put an end to his loud ringing 
of the bell, which echoed far and wide through 
the gloomy halls. 

‘*He cannot be spoken with, senor,”’ replied 
the servitor. ‘The hour is somewhat late— 
will not the morning suit thee ?”’ 

No, no!” cried the cavalier, with eager- 
ness and anxiety depicted in every line of his 
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countenance. ‘I must see him to-night—life, 
and more than life depend upon it. I am his 
nephew—bring me speech with him at once if 
thou hast any heart to feel for misery !”’ 
**T need not to be thus entreated,’’ said the 
porter. ‘I will see if thou can’st be admitted.” 
*‘Do so, I beseech thee!”? returned the cava- 
lier, with his hands clasped as if in supplication. } 
The porter retired, but appeared again in a 
few minutes, and bade the cavalier follow him 
to the room occupied by his uncle. After tra- 
versing several long corridors they reached the 
door of the apartment. Here his attendant left ; 
> 





him, while Don Juan knocked and entered as he 
was bidden. 

The decorations of the chamber were very ° 
few. The hangings were all of black velvet, 
without embroidery or ornament, save that there { 
was upon each tassel a small gilt croslet. There ? 
were several stools, a table containing a few } 
books and manuscripts, a praying desk, a marble ; 
crucifix, and an image of the virgin. The robes 
and insignia of the Inquisitor were ranged against 
the wall, and above them hung the banner of St. 
Dominique, which the occupant of the room was 
surveying intently, and rejoicing, as he thought ; 
how many victims would follow it to death, at ; 
the approaching auto da fe. 

Hernando de Romano was not cruel, or re- 
lentless by nature. In early life he had not, 
been destined for the church, but had entered 
the army, and served in several campaigns with | 
honor and distinction. Shortly after he reached ° 
the age of manhood he accompanied the army into ° 
Portugal. While there he became acquainted | 
with the daughter of one of the wealthiest lords | 
of the Alentejo, whom he saw by stealth, and 
afterward privately married. She made her } 
escape to him when he was ready to return to } 
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darling object that engrossed his mind. Consi- 
derations appertaining to anything besides had 
little weight with him. For many years a fierce, 
and at times vindictive rivalry, had existed be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits. A large 
number of valuable benefices had fallen into 
the hands of the latter, and much alarm was 
naturally entertained at their crafty approaches. 
The Grand Inquisitor had the will to dare great 
deeds, and all the genius, though without the 
means necessary to secure their accomplishment. 
The most powerful ministers at the court ac- 
knowledged his influence, and the richest abbeys 
and monasteries in Spain were under his control ; 
but he required an exhaustless treasure to pro- 
secute the vast design he had in contemplation. 
Visions of future greatness danced constantly 
before him. Looking forward to coming years, 
he thought how well a cardinal’s hat would 
grace his brows; and further still, he often fan- 
cied that the time might come when the purple 


> of St. Peters’ would add new dignity to his 
> august person. 
> and the confiscation of their property presented 


The persecution of the Moors, 


to him the certain means of triumph over the 
Jesuit fathers, and of personal advancement 
equal to his fondest hopes. He parcelled out 


’ upon the map the spoils which must accrue to 
‘ the order he represented, and then sought an 


interview with the king, to urge him to under- 
take the project he had formed. 

Philip was not easily entreated. Though the 
matter was pressed upon him with untiring per- 
tinacity and zeal, quickened in some degree, no 
doubt, by the memory of the unforgotten wrong 
which the Grand Inquisitor himself had suffered, 
the monarch refused to yield. The queen beset 
him with her importunities not to permit such 
rank injustice, and he had half consented to give 


Spain, for her relatives would never even look } ® prompt and peremptory denial, when he was 
on him with courtesy. On their route to Cadiz, } taught to fancy that he could hear the thunders 
where he had been ordered, his small command } of «the Vatican rolling in the distance, and then 





was attacked near Huelva bya band of Algerine 
pirates, and his young wife torn from him by 
force, while he was left for dead upon the field. 
When he had recovered from his wounds he made 
every effort in his power to discover whither she 
had been carried, in order to provide for her ran- 
som; but he could never obtain the least infor- 
mation in regard to her fate; and, in despair at 
his sad fortune, he assumed the dark robes of the 
order to which he now belonged. His thoughts 
had long been sad and bitter, but they gave way 
in time to other emotions. Ambition usurped 
the first place in his heart. He was prompt and 
indefatigable in carrying out his plans. The 
power of the church, and, above all, the power 
of the branch of which he was the head, was the 


: he was prevailed upon to sign the edict. It was 
a sad blow to Spain, and most bitterly has she 
rued it. Indeed, the heartless and unfeeling 
policy which prevailed with but few exceptions 
during the two reigns of Philip II. and Philip 
III., was most lamentable in its results. Under 
the auspices of the Moors the provinces of Va- 
lencia, Murcia and Andalusia, became the most 
fertile and productive in the kingdom. Sugar, 
cotton, silk, and rice, were introduced by them, 
and the mild sky and soft atmosphere upon the 
shore of the Mediterranean, often enabled the 
husbandman to gather three harvests within the 
year. They established large and valuable manu- 
factories of cloth in Cuenca, and of silk and 
leather in Toledo, Cordova, Seville and Grenada. 
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Spain was civilized and enlightened through their ; and the shrieks of tender maidens, and the 
instrumentality, and their industry and persever- } groans of helpless age, were mingled with the 
ance filled the land with plenty. Taxes and } curses of despairing manhood. Queen Magaret 
forced loans that would have impoverished any } entreated for them in vain; some of the noblest 
other people, were submitted to, not absolutely } knights and cavaliers, who saw how important 
without complaint, for it was palpable and gross } it was to the country to preserve the large re- 
oppression; but they were content to pay them } venues derived from the commerce and manu- 
so long as their personal liberty was secured. } factures of the Moors, protested against the 
In times of danger, too, when hostile armies } edict, bat it remained unrepealed. No leniency 
hovered upon the frontier, when the treasury ; was shown—no mercy exhibited. 
was empty, and the nation without the means The position of Donna Viola then was a most 
to resist the invader, the coffers of the Moor ; critical one. The circumstances under which, 
were freely opened to save her from bankruptcy } if at all, she had violated the edict, were calcu- 
and ruin. lated to heighten her offence in the estimation 
But all these things were forgotten by their ; of the tribunal before which she had been sum- 
oppressors; or, if they remembered anything, it ; moned, and afforded but little hope in an appeal 
was how vast had been the sums wrung from { to the Grand Inquisitor. He had always been 
those to whom appeal had never yet been made } pleased to look with favor on his nephew as the 
in vain. The mere pretence that the Moors } heir of the family name and title, and it gratified 
were leagued with the Algerine pirates, false } him to see them worthily honored in their repre- 
and groundless as it was, except, perhaps, in a } sentative; but this feeling of pride was wholly 
few isolated cases, served as the excuse and jus- } subservient to his ambitious aspirations, and his 
tification for deeds of cruelty and bloodshed. In } ardent desires to enhance the power and dignity 
the reign of Philip II. the Moorish religion was } of his beloved order. And even if he had been 
almost destroyed; their festivals were abolished; $ inclined to yield in anything, the certainty that 
their women were forbidden to appear veiled; ; it would be regarded as an evidence of weakness 
their children under seven years of age, and } and hesitation, and expose him to the scoffs and 
those born after the date of the edict, were re- } denunciations of the Jesuits, would have effec- 
quired to be baptized; and all were compelled } tually deterred him. 
to attend public worship, or be subjected to The eves of the Inquisitor were turned toward 
heavy fines and penalties. That such harsh and } the door when Don Juan entered, and a faint 
rigorous measures should have estranged them } smile gleamed upon his grave features, as he 
from their adopted country was to have been } said— 
expected; nor was it strange that they should ‘* Benedicite! my son.” 
ridicule the rites and ceremonies of those, who, ** My homage to thee, uncle, as doth become 
in their turn, reviled everything that the Moor } me,” said the cavalier, with a respectful saluta- 
held most sacred. It is only wonderful that } tion. ‘Sorry am I to disturb thy meditations; 
they complained so little, and bore themselves } but the occasion is one of weighty moment.”’ 
so meekly under such severe persecution. How ** What would’st thou, my son?” replied the 
much the consciousness of their inability to re- } Inquisitor; ‘* thou shalt have my blessing in every 
sist oppression may have influenced them, for in } thing that is good, and conformable to our holy 
every struggle, though the Spaniards suffered { church.” 
much, the Moors were sooner or later defeated, *‘T come to crave a boon of thee,” answered 
can only be conjectured. But it is evident that } the nephew; “one, too, which thou can’st, and 
they were sincerely attached to the land, and re- | wilt grant me—wilt thou not?” 
gretted to leave it; when the edict of Philip III. ; ‘So that it does not conflict with higher du- 
was made public, and their factories and work- | ties,’’ said the uncle, ‘I may say aye to thee.” 
shops were ordered to be closed, their hearth- ‘It concerns the order over which thou hast 
stones broken, and themselves banished from charge; but surely thou would ’st not make it an 
the kingdom, while their immense wealth was engine of cruelty and oppression?’ questioned 
shared between the government and the church, Don Juan. 
their wailings were loud and long, and their “‘Speak not lightly,’? returned the other, in a 
} 
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lamentations bitter beyond language to express. | severe tone, “‘of a power which has the ability 
The edict was executed with unexampled seve- | to punish equal to its will. Knowest thou not 


rity. The Grand Inquisitor and his emissaries ; that walls have ears? One idle word might in- 
never relaxed for an instant in the zeal and | volve thee in peril, from which the attempt were 
vigilance with which they prosecuted the work. vain to extricate thee!” 

The fairest fields of Spain were dyed in blood,’ “I would speak to thee, father!” said the 
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cavalier, ‘‘of a young and helpless maiden who 
is betrothed to me by the most solemn ties. The 
late queen, her mistress, thought to see us wed- 
ded soon; but she is now no more, and I have 
no hope except in thee.” 

‘Her majesty was weak and foolish,” replied 
the Inquisitor; “‘too easily influenced by her 
woman feelings, and unmindful of the high mis- 
sion she and her spouse were called upon to per- 
form.”? 

**But what has that to do with her I love?” 
inquired the nephew. 

** Thou speakest of the Donna Viola, dost thou 
not ?”? said the Inquisitor. 

1 do—I do!” replied the cavalier. 

**Thou can’st not save her, if thou would!”? 
said the other, authoritatively. ‘It is rash in 
thee to waste a thought upon her. Thou shalt 
not wed the Moorish damsel ?” 

**But I may rescue her from danger!” ex- 
claimed Don Juan, while his countenance glowed 
with the hope he still would cherish. 

Tt is useless to entreat me further,” said the 
uncle; “it may not be—and shall not!’? 

*‘Surely, surely,”? cried the cavalier, “they 
will not dare to condemn her upon this unjust 
charge. It is not true; itis not true! I pledge 
my life upon it! This accusation hath been 
made in malice, and I will shield her from it— 
do not, oh, do not deny me, uncle!”? 

The Inquisitor scarcely remarked the earnest 
and beseeching tone of the cavalier, but pointing 
to the door, said harshly and resolutely— 

**Go hence! Go hence! vain boy—and come 
not here again on such an errand. Be sure 
St. Dominique will guard his own, now and 
forever !”? 


| 


CHAPTER IIl. 

Tue cavalier went forth with a sad heart. 
Hastily he ran over in his mind every circum- 
stance he knew connected with the Donna Viola; 
but there was nothing that presented the least 
ground for hope. His uncle had been appealed 
to without avail. The king had the power to 
interfere, yet Don Juan knew too well he would 
not dare to exercise it. All seemed dismal and 
cheerless to his sight. There was not even one 
feeble ray to bid him not despair, or encourage 
him to further efforts; and when he thought 
upon it he groaned in anguish. As he crossed 
the court, the gloom of that dark prison-house 
was forcibly impressed upon him; and he shud- 
dered to think what agony she must feel to’be 
thus suddenly cut off, in the spring time of her 
womanhood, from all the bright joys and hopes 
that once had filled her heart with happiness. 
Often he asked himself—what must be her feel- 
ings? what her emotions? would she think of 





~~ 


him? would she dwell in fondness on the past ? 
It was painful, indeed, to imagine what would 
be her reply to such inquiries; still there was a 
pleasure mingled with it, for he could comfort 
himself with the assurance that he was deeply 
and sincerely loved. 

The bell sounded for vespers as the cavalier 
reached the gate. The porter immediately rose 
to pull the cord, and in doing so hurriedly whis- 
pered to Don Juan, while his finger was placed 
upon his lips as if to caution him to silence. 

‘The superior of St. Ursula alone can save 
her thou lovest. Delay not to seek her, or the 
maiden is lost !”? 

The cavalier required no other admonition. 
There was no time to lose, for trial and con- 
demnation followed quickly after imprisonment. 
In an hour he was mounted on a fleet courser, 
and hastening madly forward on the road to 
Valladolid. . 

The Donna Viola was at first overpowered 
with astonishment and grief. The blow was so 
sudden and so unexpected. It came upon her 
in the midst of sorrow, it is true; but there had 
been many a fair picture of unalloyed felicity 
conjured up even while she mourned. She had 
lost a kind and faithful friend; but he to whom 
her heart and hand were plighted, was yet left 
to console her; and she thought how little there 
would now be that could ever interfere with her 
devoted and engrossing love for him. She had 
frequently expressed her reluctance to leave the 
queen; but this she could do no longer; and she 
would go to the altar without regret, trusting 
fully that the vows there uttered would be the 
earnest of happiness to come. It was thus 
poorly prepared for any adverse fortune that the 
summons of the Inquisition came to separate her 
from the world, which her affection had made so 
glad and joyous. The cruel shock deprived her 
for the time of consciousness, but she soon re- 
covered, and suffered them to lead her forth with 
an unfaltering step, and a heart nerved to meet 
whatever should befal her. When the door of 
the solitary cell to which she had been con- 
ducted was closed, and she was left alone to 
her sad meditations, she sat down and wept. 
Tears were a relief to her heart, and as they 
flowed, freely and unchecked, she endeavored 
to recal every incident of her childhood. Her 
earliest recollections were connected with the 
convent in which she was reared and educated. 
An indistinct remembrance haunted her at times 
of a kind lady, with a pale, sweet countenance, 
who smiled sadly but tenderly upon her, and 
sighed and wept as if her heart would break 
when she was folded in her arms. There were 
visions, also, of a foreign land, where she was 
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surrounded by people in an uncouth attire, and 
who spoke in a strange tongue. She recollected 
nothing definitely, however; there was a great 
deal that was mysterious and confused, and but 
little that seemed clear and palpable. She had 
once asked the superior for information, but the 
latter told her that the time had not yet come 
when it would be prudent to reveal her history ; 
that she should disregard the dying injunction 
of her mother, if she communicated anything 
before the proper moment arrived; and that 
until then she must be content without any 
further answer to her inquiries. So she was 
forced, against her will, to remain in utter 
ignorance; but memory would bring back these 
glimpses of former times. It was a solace to 
her to dwell upon them, and fancy how her 
mother looked, and how much she could have 
loved her if she had only lived till then. All 
these things, and more of the same character, 
were pondered on in her prison. And then she 





thought of her lover, and what must be his feel- 
ings when he came to know her fate. She was 
sure he would leave no means untried to rescue 
her, and if the superior of the convent could be 
informed as to her situation, perhaps something 
might be done between them that would open 
the doors of the Inquisition, and banish all ap- 
prehension. As she was thinking of this, she 
moved toward the grated window of her cell, 
which overlooked the court; and it was at that 
moment Don Juan de Romano entered, in eager 
haste, to seek his uncle. It was impossible for 
her to communicate anything to him, or even 
to attract his attention; but when the mute ap- 
pointed to attend her made his appearance, she 
found means to induce him to convey a billet to 
the porter, and as the cavalier went forth he re- 
ceived the warning we have stated. 

On the mo ‘-g of the fourth day, after the 
arrest of the Loana Viola, the Grand Inquisitor 
and his subordinate officers were seated in judg- 
ment in that dark and fearful hall which had 
been the grave of so many fond hopes, and the 
witness of so many scenes of horror. The apart- 
tient was lined with sable tapestry, and lighted 
only by a few waxen candles, which threw a 
feeble and sickly glare on everything around. 
The secretaries were seated at a long table co- 
vered with black cloth, and wrote steadily on, 
now and then exchanging a word, but never 
suffering their features to relax in their cold and 
stern expression. A few familiars were pre- 
sent, motionless as statues, leaning upon their 
long staves of ebony. At one side of the hall 


was a deep recess, also hung with black, where 
were the instruments of torture, which had lis- 





tened to the death-throe of the struggling victim 
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when those who heard were all unmoved, and 
there was none to aid or succor; or had wrung 
tales of imaginary crime from the agonies of 
suffering mortality, clinging, in despair, to the 
vain hope of saving the remnant of a iife already 
valueless. Care, anxious care and thought sat 
enthroned upon the brows of the Inquisitors, 
but there were no tender emotions, none of the 
blessed light of kindness to relieve the harsh and 
forbidding aspect. 

At the tinkling sound of a small bell, a door 
was opened at one end of the hall, and the Donna 
Viola eatered, completely shrouded beneath her 
veil, under the guard of two familiars. 

“Unveil the maiden !”’ said one of the secre- 
taries. 

The order was obeyed, and the face of the 
lady revealed, pale and sorrowful, but exceed- 
ingly beautiful. She was dressed in a plain robe 
of dark serge. Her hair was plaited neatly over 
her brow and temples, but she wore no orna- 
ments. Her form was tall and queenly, and 
her mien dignified and respectful. Though she 
trembled slightly, she advanced toward the cen- 
tre of the apartment as she was directed with a 
firm step. Like others, she had learned to fear 
the power in whose presence she stood, but in 
the hours of solitude she had sought help from 
on high, and she was now self-sustained and 
strong of heart in the proud consciousness of 
innocence. The Grand Inquisitor had often 
beheld the Donna Viola, and her countenance, 
though he knew not why, seemed familiar to 
him; but it was indistinct and like a dream. 
The fancy would recur to him, whenever he was 
in her presence, that she resembled some one 
he had seen before, and as she approached the 
desk behind which he was seated and raised her 
eyes, glistening with the tear-drops that yet lin- 
gered there, to gaze upon him, there was some- 
thing in her look that startled him. He dismissed 
the feeling instantly, and spoke quite harshly to 
her—- 

*¢ Maiden!”? said he, “thou wilt listen to the 
accusation.” 

*T do,”? she replied, ‘* most anxiously !” 

‘It is charged against thee,”’ said one of the 
secretaries, reading from a scroll of parchment 
before him, “that, well knowing thou wert of 
the accursed race of Ishmael, thou did ’st intrude 
thyself upon her majesty, the late queen, as a 
damsel born of Spanish parents; and also, that 
thdén hast used unlawful arts to entice a noble 
lord of Spain, Don Juan de Romano, to offer 
thee his hand in marriage.” 

The Donna Viola blushed faintly as the second 
clause was read, but she spoke up firmly and 
proudly— 
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** And who dares make these ribald charges ? 
Where are my accusers? They dare not stand 
before me; fur they know what low and pitiful 
malice it is hath moved them !” 

* The Inquisition doth accuse thee!” said one 
of the officers, sternly. ‘Thine offences are 
grave and serious—dost thou confess them ?”’ 

**T have nothing to confess,”’ she replied; ‘1 
am innocent !?? 

‘* Dost thou deny the marks upon thy person ?” 
asked the Inquisitor. 

*T do not,” she said; ‘but I have been told 
they were wrongfully placed there by the woman 
who attended on my mother in her sickness.”’ 

** And what sayest thou to this?’ continued 
the officer, without heeding her reply, and point- 
ing, as she spoke, to a small amulet which he 
held in his hand, and which the Donna Viola 
recollected as one she had worn in her infancy, 
but for years had left untouched among her orna- 
ments. It was a simple case of purple morocco 
attached to a slight chain of gold. On opening 
it nothing was discovered but an oval piece of 
polished ivory, upon. which were engraved cer- 
tain symbolical characters resembling those upon 
the lady’s arm. 

Donna Viola shuddered, as well she might, for 
the evidence was strong, but she replied— 

‘I can only say it is a mere plaything given 
me in childhood, which I cast aside long years 
ago. But,?? she added more earnestly, “I am 
no; Moorish maiden! Had I time I could prove 
this beyond a doubt.. Give me leave to send for 
the superior of St. Ursula at Valladolid, and all 
shall be made plain. I am not, oh! believe me, 
I am, not- guilty. I sought not to impose upon 
the queen whom I most dearly loved; nor have 
I used charms or arts, save those which God 
hath given me!”? 

“Let not thy lips pollute His holy name!” 
interrupted. the Grand Inquisitor, ‘These are 
but weak pretences, which can serve thee not. 
Dost thou confess ?”? 

¢ At last,?? she answered, without hesitation, 
‘those lips were never schooled to lie! The 
charges are most false !”? 

“Tt is enough!” said the Inquisitor, signing 
with his hand. At that moment the curtains 
which concealed the implements of torture were 
drawn aside, and two of the familiars started 
toward the lady. She barely glanced upon the 
seene before her, and then with a shriek that 
echoed and re-echoed through the apartment, 
fell upon the floor. The officers immediately 
stepped forward to her assistance, but before 
they reached her she was upon her knees, and 
her hands were extended. beseechingly to her 
judges, as she exclaimed— 
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Oh! spare me this! I pray ye spare me this! 
Ye are not fathers, but ye are men, and can but 
feel for a poor, weak maiden. By the faith ye 
profess, by the God ye serve, I do entreat ye to 
save me from this outrage !”’ 

*¢ Wilt thou confess?” again asked the Inqui- 
sitor. , 

*T cannot!” she said; **I cannot; for heaven 
would curse me!’ 

** Away with her!” said the Inquisitor, with 
an unmoved look. 

The lady was led unresistingly, though her 
frame quivered, and her steps were slow and 
uneven, to the torture chamber. The curtains 
fell behind her, and the Grand Inquisitor turned 
aside as if he would not mark the sounds which 
could not fall entirely unheeded on his ear. The 
amulet was in his hand, and as.a low groan came 
from the adjoining room, he pressed it so firmly 
that the ivory was broken, and a heavy gold ring, | 
of rare and curious. workmanship, and with let- 
ters and devices stamped upon it, fell to the floor. 
He caught it up instantly and examined it. As he 
turned it in his fingers his countenance blanched 
with horror, and he eried out, in an unearthly 
tone— 

*‘Unbind the maiden !—unbind the maiden !’’ 

He attempted to utter something besides, but 
his words were so incoherent, and his manner so 
unusual, that he could not be understood. When 
the Donna Viola reappeared, he sank into the 
arms of one of the officers near him, and was 
borne senseless from the hall. 

A few hours later there was a sorrowful, but 
not unhappy company assembled in the apart- 
ment of the Grand Inquisitor. They were the 
superior of St. Ursula, Don Juan, the Donna 
Viola, and her father, Hernando de Romano. 
The story of her mother had been told. After 
her capture she was taken to Algiers, where her 
daughter was born, The. Moorish nurse who 
attended her had affixed the marks upon the in- 
fant without her knowledge, and placed about 
its neck the amulet, where she had afterward 
concealed the ring with which she had been wed- 
ded. Though suffering constantly with sickness 
she remained nearly three years in captivity, 
when she was ransomed, together with a num- 
ber of Ursuline nuns from Marseilles, who had 
learned the particulars of her situation. She 
accompanied them on their return; and they re- 
commended her to the sisterhood at Valladolid. 
On arriving there she learned that her husband 
had taken the vows which separated him from 
her forever. Ere another year expired she died 
in the convent, leaving her daughter to the care 
of the superior, to whom she communicated the 
secret of her birth, under a.solemn pledge not to 
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reveal it until the father’s death. Circumstances 
prevented this, as we have seen, and enabled 
Don Juan de Romano to claim her as his bride, 
and that with the approval of the Grand Inqui- 
sitor of Spain. 





HELEN. 
BY LYMAN LONG. 


** Lapy, by the streamlet’s maze, 
Willows clustering thick around, 
Where the linnet trills his lays, 
May my humble cot be found. 
“There, where early flowerets start, 
Wilt thou go with me to live? 
Thine my cot, my hand, my heart, 
I have little else to give.” 
‘Stranger, at my home do not 
Streams of wealth and plenty flow? 
Yet I love thy lowly cot— 
Tell me, father, may I go?” 
‘* Daughter, rich and nobly bred, 
Be the stranger’s suit thy scorn! 
Never blood of mine shall wed 
With the poor and lowly born.” 
On her cheek a tear-drop lay— 
With a pale and quivering lip, 
Proud the stranger turned away, 
Turned and sought the briny deep. 
Twice six years their courses sped— 
Fortune balked the father’s art, 
Wings his riches took and fled, 
Died he of a broken heart. 
Urged by want, the maiden now, 
Constant at her mother’s side, 
Sadness resting on her brow, 
Diligent her needle plied. 
‘* Mother dear, while gazing thus, 
Far my thoughts were o’er the sea— 
Still does William think of us? 
Will he yet return to me? 
«T'was a blessed dream I had 
Yesternight, methought I then 
Clasped him in these arms so glad— 
Sure he will return again.” 
‘*Be thy dreams, my child, forgot, 
Emblem of thy Hope’s decay! 
Patient let us bear our lot, 
Till we too are called away.” 
’T was a Summer evening mild— 
Sudden rung the parlor bell— 
Helen started—bounded wild— 
Into William’s arms she fell! 
‘‘ Maiden, [ am come from far— 
Coins of Ind my coffers fill— 
True love’s offering, thine they are, 
If thy heart be faithful still.” 
Brightly beamed the second morn; 
And his happy, blushing bride 
William did with flowers adorn, 
Plucked the streamlet’s maze beside! 
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THE OLD DEACON. 


BY MES. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


‘She loved not wisely, but too well.” 


Ir was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning; so 
green and tranquil was our valley home, that 
the very air seemed more holy than on other 
days. The dew was floating in a veil of soft 
mist from the meadows on School Hill, where 
the sunshine came warmly, while the wild- 
flowers in the valley lay in shadow, still heavy 
with the night rain. The trees which feathered 
the hill sides, were vividly green, and Castle 
Rock towered—a magnificent picture—its base 
washed by the water, and darkened by unbroken 
shadow, while a soft, fleecy cloud, woven and 
impregnated with silvery light, floated among 
its topmost cliffs. The two villages lay upon 
their opposite hills, with the deep river gliding 
between, like miniature cities, deserted by the 
feet of men; not a sound arose to disturb the 
sweet music of nature, for it was the hour of 
morning prayer, and there was scarcely a hearth- 
stone which, at that time, was not made a do- 
mestic altar. At last a deep bell-tone came 
sweeping over the valley from the Episcopal 
steeple, and was answered by a cheerful peal 
from the belfry of our new academy. The re- 
verberations were still sounding, mellowed by 
the distant rocks, when the hitherto silent vil- 
lage seemed suddenly teeming with life. The 
dwelling-houses were flung open, and the in- 
habitants came forth in smiling family groups, 
prepared for worship. Gradually they divided 
into separate parties. The Presbyterians walked 
slowly toward their huge old meeting-house, 
and the more gaily-dressed Episcopalians sought 
their more fashionable house of worship. Old 
people were out—grandfathers and grandmo- 
thers, with the blossom of the grave on their 
aged temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks 
and sunny eyes, rendered more rosy and more 
bright with pride of their white frocks, pretty 
straw bonnets, and pink wreaths. It was plea- 
sant to see the little men and women striving in 
vain to subdue their bounding steps, and school 
their sparkling faces to a solemnity befitting the 
occasion. There, might be seen a newly-mar- 
ried pair walking bashfully apart not daring to 
venture on the unprecedented boldness of link- 
ing arms in public, yet feeling very awkward, 
and almost envying another couple who led a 
roguish little girl between them. She—a mis- 
chievous little thing—all the time exerting her 
baby strength to wring that chubby hand from 
her mother’s grasp—pouting her cherry lips 
when either of her scandalized parents checked 











her bounding step or too noisy prattle, and, at 
last, subdued only by intense admiration of her 
red morocco shoes, as they flashed in and out 
like a brace of wood lilies beneath her spotted 
muslin dress, 

At length our excellent minister appeared at 
the southern entrance, and walked up the aisle, 
followed by his grey-headed old deacon. The 
minister paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, 
and with a look of deep and respectful reve- 


rence, held the door of the ‘* Deacon’s Seat,” ; 


while the old man passed in. That little atten- 
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tion went to the deacon’s heart; he raised his ; 
eyes fixed on the small hands that lay clasped 


heavy eyes to the pastor with a meek and heart 
touching expression of gratitude, that softened 
many who looked upon it, even to tears. 


in her lap. 
The } 


minister turned away and went up the stairs, 
not in his usual sedate manner, but hurriedly, © 


and with unsteady footsteps. 


When he arrived ‘ 


in the pulpit, those who sat in the gallery saw | 
him fall upon his knees, bury his face in his © 


hands, and pray earnestly, and, it might be, 
weep, for when he arose, his eyes were dim 
and flushed. 

Directly after the entrance of the minister 
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placed by a white satin riband, while the rich 
and abundant brown curls that had formerly 
drooped over her neck were gathered up, and 
parted plainly over her forehead. One look she 
cast upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, 
the long lashes drooped to her burning cheek, 
and with a downcast brow she followed her 
mother to a seat, but not that occupied by the 
old deacon. There was a slight bustle when 
she entered, and many eyes were bent on her, 
a few from curiosity, more from an impulse of 
commiseration. She sat motionless in a corner 
of the pew, her head drooping forward, and her 


After the little party was settled, a 
stillness crept over the house; you might have 
heard a pin drop, or the rustle of a silk dress, to 
the extremity of that large room. All at once 
there arose a noise at the door opposite the pul- 
pit; it was but a footstep ringing on the threshold 
stone, and yet the people turned their heads and 
looked startled, as if something uncommon was 
about to happen. It was only a handsome, bold 
looking young man, who walked up the aisle 


’ with a haughty step, and entered a pew on the 


and deacon, came two females, one a tall, spare - 
woman, with thin features, very pale, and be- } 
speaking continued but meekly-endured suffer- ° 
> the galleries, but he looked carelessly up, and 
/ even smiled when a young girl by whom he 


ing. There was a beautiful and Quaker-like 
simplicity in the book muslin kerchief folded 
over the bosom of her black silk dress, with 
the corners drawn under the riband strings in 


> nation to the furthest corner of the pew. 


front, and pinned smoothly to the dress behind. : 
Her grey hair was parted neatly under the black : 


straw bonnet, and those who knew her remarked 
that it had gained much of its silver since she 
had last entered that door. In her arms the 
matron bore a rosy infant, robed in a long white 
frock, and an embroidered cap. A faint color 


opposite side from that occupied by the mother 
and daughter, and somewhat nearer the pulpit. 
A battery of glances was levelled on him from 


seated himself, drew back with a look of indig- 
The 
old deacon looked up as those bold footsteps 
broke the stillness; his thin cheek and lips be- 
came deathly white, he grasped the railing con- 


; vulsively, half rose, and then fell forward with 
> his face on his hands, and remained motionless 


) 


broke into her sallow cheek, for though she did ; 
not look up, it seemed to her as if every eye ; 
> sence, had crept like a serpent to his hearthstone 


in that assembly was turned upon her burthen. 
They were ali her neighbors, many of them 
kind and truthful friends, who had knelt at the 
same communion-table with her for years. Yet 


; 
} 
2 
$ 


as before. Well might the wronged old man 


; yield, for a moment, to the infirmities of human 


nature, even in the house of God. That bold 
man who thus audaciously intruded into his pre- 


—had made his honest name a bye-word, and 
his daughter, the child of his old age, a crea- 
ture for men to bandy jests about. But for 


she could not meet their eyes, nor force that } him, that girl, now shrinking from the gaze of 
tinge of shame from her pure cheek, but moved } her own friends, would have remained the pride 
humbly forward, weighed to the dust with a ; of his home, a ewe lamb in the church of God. 


sense of humiliation and suffering. 


A slight, } Through his wiles she had fallen from the high 


fair creature walked by her side, partly shrink- ; place of her religious trust, and now, in the ful- 


ing behind her all the way, pale and drooping 
like a crushed lily. It was the deacon’s daugh- 
ter, and the babe was hers; but she was unmar- 
ried. A black dress and plain white vandyke 
supplanted the muslin that, in the days of her 
innocence, had harmonized so sweetly with her 
pure complexion. The close straw bonnet was 
the same, but its trimming of pale blue was dis- 
Vout. XII.—18 





ness of her penitence, she had come forward to 
confess her fault, and receive forgiveness of the 
church it had disgraced. 

The old deacon had lost his children one by 
one, until this gentle girl alone was left to him; 
he had folded a love for her, his latest born, in 
his innermost heart, until all unconsciously she 
had become to it an idol. The old man thought 
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it was to punish him that God had seiiidana her , shook his head, remarked that pron were very 
to sink into temptation; he said so, beseechingly, } kind, but he was not ill, so they let him bear 
to the elders of the church, when, at her request, } about the silver cup filled with consecrated 
he called them together, and made known her } wine, as he had done for twenty years before, 
disgrace. He tried to take some of the blame { though many an eye filled with tears as it 
upon himself; and that he had, perhaps, been } marked the continued trembling of that hand, 
less indulgent than he should have been, and so } which more than once caused the cup to shake, 
her affections had been more easily won from } and the wine to run down its sides to the floor. 
her home and duty—that he feared he had been { There was an absent smile upon his face when 
a proud man—spiritually proud, but now he was he came to his daughter’s seat. On finding it 
more humble, and if his Heavenly Father had empty he stood bewildered, and looked help- 
allowed these things in order to chasten him, lessly round upon the congregation, as if he 
the end had been obtained; he was a stricken would have inquired why she was not there. 
old man, but could say, ‘the will of God be ; Suddenly he seemed to recollect; a mortal pale- 
done.”? Therefore he besought his brethren not | ness overspread his face. The wine-cup drop- 
to cast her forth to her disgrace, but to accept ° ° ped from his hand, and he was led away, crying 
her confession of error and repentance; to be : like a child. 
merciful, and receive her back to the church. ; Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man 
He went on to say how humbly she had crept ' during the next week. They always found him 
to his feet, and prayed him to forgive her; how ° in his orchard, wandering about under the heavy 
his wife had spent night after night in prayer ; boughs and picking up the withered green apples 
for her fallen child, and so he left her in their ; which the worms had eaten away from their un- 
hands, only entreating that they would deal mer- ; ripe stems. These he diligently hoarded away 
cifully by her, and he would bless them for it. near a large, sweet briar-bush which grew ina 
Willingly would the sympathizing elders have ’ corner of the rail fence. On the next Sabbath 
received the stray lamb again, without further » he appeared in the meeting-house, accompanied 
humiliation to the broken-hearted old man; but | by the minister as we have described, to be out- 
it could not be. The ungodly were willing to 5 raged in the very house of God by the presence 
visit the sins of individuals on a whole commu- $ of the man who had desolated his home. It is 
nity. The purity of their church must be pre- } little wonder, that even there, his just wrath was, 
served—the penance exacted. for a moment, kindled. The service began, and 
From the time of that church-meeting, the poor ; that erring girl listened to it as one in a dream. 
father bent himself earnestly to the strengthen- } Her heart seemed in a painful sleep; but when 
ing of his child’s good purposes. He made no the minister closed his bible, and sat down, the 
complaint, and strove to appear—nay, to be } stillness made her start. A keen sense of her 
—resigned and cheerful; he still continued to ; position came over her. She cast a frightened 
perform the offices of deacon, though the erect } Jook on the pulpit, and then sank back pale and 
gait and somewhat dignified consciousness of ; nervous, her trembling hand wandering in search 
worth that formerly distinguished him, had } of her mother’s. The old lady looked on her 
utterly disappeared. On each succeeding Sab- } with fond grief, whispered soothing words, and 
bath, his brethren observed some new prostra- } tenderly pressed the little hand that so implor- 
tion of strength. Day by day his cheek grew } ingly besought her pity. Still the poor girl trem- 
thin—his voice hollow, and his step more and } bled, and shrank in her seat as if she would have 
more feeble. It was a piteous sight—a man } crept away from every human eye. 
who had been remarkable for bearing his years The minister arose, his face looked calm, but 
so bravely, moving through the aisles of that old $ the paper which contained the young girl’s con- 
meeting-house with downcast eyes, and shoul- } fession, shook violently in his hand as he unrol- 
ders stooping as beneath aburthen. At last the } Jed it. Julia knew that it was her duty to arise. 
mildew of grief began to wither up the memory } She put forth her hand, grasped the carved work 
of that good man. When the first indications } of the seat, and stood upright until the reading 
of this appeared, the hearts of his brethren } was finished, staring, all the time, wildly, in the 
yearned toward the poor deacon with a united { pastor’s face, as if she wondered what it could 
feeling of deep commiseration. The day of } all be about. She sat down again, pressed a 
Julia’s humiliation had been appointed, and the } hand over her eyes, and seemed asking God to 
Sabbath which preceded it, was a sacramental } give her more strength. 
one. The old deacon was getting very decre- The minister descended from the pulpit, for 
pit, and his friends would have persuaded him 3 there was yet to be another ceremony; a baptism 
from performing the duties of the day. He? of the infant. That gentle, erring girl, was to 
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go up alone with the child of her shame, that it 
might be dedicated to God before the congrega- 
tion. She arose with touching calmness, took 
the babe from her mother’s arms, and stepped 
into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen 
sense of shame dyed her face, neck and very 
hands, with a painful flush of crimson, but as she 
passed the pew where young Lee was sitting, an 

expression of proud anguish came to her face, 

her eyes filled with tears, and she walked steadily 
forward to the communion-table, in front of her } 

father’s seat. There was nota tearless eye in that 
whole congregation. Aged, stern men, bowed } 
their heads to conceal the sympathy betrayed 
there. Young girls—cateless, light-hearted crea- 
tures, who, never dreaming of the frailty of their 
own natures, had reviled the fallen girl, now 
wept and sobbed to see her thus publicly hum- } 
bled. Young Lee became powerfully agitated ; 
his breast heaved, his face flushed hotly, then ° 
turned very pale, and at last he started up, flung } 
open the pew door, and hurried up the aisle with } 
a disordered and unequal step. 
** What name?” inquired the pastor, bending » 
toward the young mother, as he took the child } 
from her arms. ; 
Before she had time to speak, Lee stood by ; 
her side, and answered in a loud, steady voice, 
“that of his father, James Lee!”’ 
The trembling of that poor girl’s frame was 
visible through the whole house, her hand drop- i 
: 








ped on the table, and she leaned heavily on it 
for support, but did not look up. The minister 
dipped his hand in the antique china bowl, laid 
it upon the babe’s forehead, and, in a clear voice, 
pronounced the name. A faint cry broke from ; 
the child as the cold drops fell on his face. The > 
sound seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown 
and mysterious feelings of paternity slumbering 
in the young father’s heart. His eye kindled, 
his cheek glowed, and impulsively he extended » 
his arms and received the infant. His broad ; 
chest heaved beneath its tiny form, and his eyes 
seemed fascinated by the deep blue orbs which 
the little creature raised smilingly and full of 
wonder to his face. Lee bore his son down the 
aisle, laid him gently in his astonished grand- 
mother’s lap, and returned to the pulpit again. 
Julia still had moved a little, and overcome with 
agitation, leaned heavily against the railing of 
the pulpit-stairs. Lee bent his head, and whis- 
pered a few earnest words, and held forth his 
hand. She stood, for a moment, like one be- 
wildered, gave a doubtful, troubled look into his 
eyes, and laid her hand in his. He drew her 
gently to the table, and in a firm, respectful 
voice, requested the minister to commence the 
marriage service. 
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The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. 
The whole proceeding was so unexpected and 
strange, that even he lost all presence of mind. 
**A publishment is necessary to our laws,’ he 
said, at length, casting a look on the deacon, 
but the old man remained motionless, with his 
hands clasped over the railing, and his face 
bowed upon them. Thinking him too much 
agitated to speak, and uncertain of his duty, the 
divine lifted his voice and demanded if any one 
present had ought to say against a marriage be- 
tween the two persons standing before him. 

Every face in that church was turned on the 
deacon, but he remained silent and motionless, 
so the challenge was unanswered, and the minis- 
ter felt compelled to proceed with the ceremony, 
for he remembered what was, at first, forgotten, 
that the pair had been published according to 
law, months before, when Lee had, without 
given reason, refused to fulfil his contract. 

The brief but impressive ceremony was soon 
over, and with an expression of more true hap- 
piness than had ever been witnessed on his fine 
features before, Lee conducted his wife to her 
mother, and placed himself respectfully by her 
side. The poor bride was scarcely seated, when 
she buried her face in her handkerchief, and 
burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if 
it never would be checked. The congregation 
went out. The young people gathered about 
the doors, talking over the late strange scene, 
while a few members lingered behind, to speak 
with the deacon’s wife before they left the 
church. Lee and his companion stood in their 
pew, looking anxiously toward the old man. 
There was something unnatural in his motion- 
less position, which sent a thrill through the 
matron’s heart, and chained her to the floor, 
as if she had suddenly turned to marble. The 
minister came down the pulpit-stairs, and ad- 
vancing to the old man, laid his hand kindly 
upon the withered fingers clasped over the rail- 
ing; he turned very pale, for the hand which he 
touched was cold and stiffened in death. The 
old man was feeble with grief, and when young 
Lee appeared before him, his heart had broke 
amid the rush of its strong feelings. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
Lixe the sound of a passing bell, 
Like the North wind’s mournful knell, 
Like the sea in its stormy swell, 
So passes the year away! 
Like a shadow upon a wall, 
Like some faintly dying call, 
Like a giant in its fall, 
The year lies—welladay! B. F. T. 
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PRINCIPLE AND INTEREST. 
BY T. S- ARTHUR. 


A youne man who had received a tolerably 
good education, and a legacy of honest prin- 
ciples, came to Philadelphia a few years ago 
to seek his fortune. His name was Abiram 
Granger. He brought a letter from the clergy- 
man of the village where he had resided all his 
life, to a merchant in the city. His first care 
was to present this introductory letter, on which 
Mr. Barker, the merchant, told him to call the 
next day. 

On the next day the young man went to Mr. 
Barker’s store, and entered upon his duties. 
The merchant found him clear-headed, quick, 
and of good address; and noticed, besides, that 
his sense of right was much keener than in men 


generally. As for instance, in selling an article, ° 


although he took pains to make the sale, he 


never in the least exaggerated its quality. But ° 


Mr. Barker said to himself— 

‘* He will learn better than that, ere long. He 
will find that the seller has enough to do to take 
care of his particular interest, and must learn 
the buyer to look after his own concerns.” 

One day Granger had a customer to whom he 
was endeavoring to sell an article that he could 
not praise very warmly. 

Can you recommend this ?’’ asked the buyer. 

Frankly, I cannot,” replied Granger. 


“Then I will not take it,’’ said the customer, ° 


and went out. 
Barker overheard this, and as soon as the man 
left, came to the side of his clerk, and said— 
«Why didn’t he take it, Abiram ?”? 


*¢ Because I could not recommend it as a first ; 


rate article.”’ 
** Did he ask you to do so?” 
“cc Yes.’ 
*¢ could have sold it,”? said the merchant. 


* And so could I, if I had told him a false- } 


hood.” 

**But I could have sold it without telling a 
direct falsehood.” 

“How ?”? And the clear, earnest eyes of Gran- 
ger were fixed upon the face of the merchant. 

** By saying, for instance, that the article I 
believed to be very fair, as it came from a good 
manufacturer’s, and had cost within a fraction 
of what was asked for it; or that it was difficult 
to recommend any article in unequivocal terms, 
but that, for all I know to the contrary, this 
would give satisfaction. There are a dozen 


ways, in which to evade a direct question such 
as was asked of you; and this secret you must 
learn, or you will never rise in the world.” 
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The last remark of Mr. Barker fixed itself 
upon the mind of Granger. He had an ardent 
desire to rise in the world. Far was it from his 
; ideas to plod along through life in an obscure 
; position. He was ambitious to rise above the 

dead level of the great mass, who are content 
> with food and raiment. He had believed it pos- 
; sible to attain the summit of his wishes without 
in the least compromising the honest principles 
$ with which he had entered the world. The first 
{ question of this came with the strange remark of 
Mr. Barker—strange at least to his ears. Never 
; rise in the world if he did not learn the art of 

duplicity! Never rise in the world without 
> laying aside the integrity of character which he 
had been taught to believe would elevate a man 
to the highest place for which he might aspire, 
if he had the intelligence to procure the means! 
His mind was startled and confused by this. 

Granger was a young man, and Barker at 
- least fifty-five. The latter had treated him 
from the first with kindness and confidence, 
; and he felt for him something like affection as 
> well as respect. His age gave weight to his 
; words—an undue weight. Granger thought of 
’ them, and dreamed over them. He observed 
the other young men in the store, and found 
that they made it a point to sell a customer as 
much as possible; and, without absolutely lying 
to the extent of detection, to exaggerate in re- 
> gard to the quality of goods just sufficiently to 
3} secure a sale. 

“And must I do this?”? he asked himself. 
“Ts duplicity and covert falsehood necessary 
} in order to enable a man to rise in the world? 
Surely, this cannot be !”? 

Yet from the time Mr. Barker told him that 
he could not rise in the world unless he looked 
so closely at ‘his own interests as not to see the 
; interest of others, Granger’s manner toward cus- 
; tomers changed. He no longer thought of jus- 
; tice to them as well as justice to his employer. 
> A few months later, and no one in the store 
could drive a sharper bargain with a customer 
} than he. 

© My old friend Lyon was right,’? remarked 

‘ Barker to himself, as he looked on and noted 
‘ the shrewdness.with which the young man con- 
:ducted his sales to a large, country dealer— 
j ‘*Granger will doubtless rise in the world. My 
; word for it, he will take care of himself if ever 
; he gets a fair chance.” 
; A couple of years in the store of Mr. Barker 
made Granger a shrewd and accomplished busi- 
ness man. There was no better salesman in the 
city. 
; “Granger,” said a partner in an old estab- 
lished house with which Mr. Barker dealt pretty 
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largely, to the young man—‘ what are your, the circular of Granger & Grant, they very 
future views in regard to business ?” § generally felt inclined to encourage the new 

**T have never yet, clearly defined them,” he firm for the sake of Granger, who was a fa- 
replied. $ vorite with nearly all of them. He had per- 
*‘ Are you inclined to enter into business?’ sonally informed them of his intention to go 
was next asked. . into business, backed by a heavy amount of capi- 
“If I can make such arrangements as promise ‘ tal, and promised to sell them On a little better 
certain success. Not without.” terms than Mr. Barker had ever given them. 


‘‘ Barker’s country custom is large and good.” , It is not, therefore, at all surprising that a very 
**Yes; both large and good. We sell heavily large proportion of Barker’s old customers made 


to some of the best men in the country.” ’ pretty heavy bills with the new firm, where they 
“So I thought. To what extend could you bought, or at least were made to believe that 
control this custom ?”” they bought goods at much better rates than they 


“To almost any extent if I had enough capital had been in the habit of obtaining at the old 
to work with. To control custom, we must have | house. 
just such goods as customers want.” , The effect of this upon the business of Mr. 
‘Then you are not averse to forming a busi- | Barker was clearly marked. Instead of selling 
ness connexion, if the required capital is fur- some two hundred thousand dollars worth of 
nished ?”? goods in a year, his trade fell off to nearly one 
“Not at all. My wish is to get into business | half, and was not restored again. The mass of . 
for myself as soon as I can see the right kind of | his old customers who had dealt with him for 


an opening.” , years, were drawn off by Granger, and his house 
‘You know my son, who has been for some | was not likely to make many new ones. But 
time in our counting-room ?” ) he did not know how industrious the young men 
6 Yes,”? had been in sapping his business, nor suspect 


*€ My wish is to associate him in business with } that unfair means had been used. Even if he 
a man who is well prepared to enter into it with _ had known this, he would have had no just cause 
spirit and intelligence. I think you are such a . of complaint, for having underminded the young 
man. I will furnish any amount of capital that | man’s principles, he could not be surprised if, in 
can be used safely. Will you turn this over in { the pursuit of his own interest, he disregarded 
your mind, and be prepared to tell me, in the that of every one else—his employer’s among 
course of a week, what your views are upon the ; the rest. 


subject ?” ; That Granger is going to be a rich man,” 
‘I will,” replied Granger, and the men sepa- ; said a neighbor to the old merchant. 
rated. ; *Yes,?? was the reply. ‘“He’s got the right 


‘Control his best custom,” Granger said, ; kind of stuff in him; and is keen as a razor at @ 
musingly, to himself, as he sat alone in his § bargain. In ten years from now, if he doesn’t 
room that night, pondering over the proposi- : overreach himself, he will be far in advance of 
tion that had been made to him. ‘ Will that be > most men in this street. Would you have be- 
altogether right? I believe I could take away } lieved it?—when he first came to me, he had a 
the very cream of his business ; but will it be conscience quite as tender as a parson’s. In 
right to do so? Right! Where is the wrong? ° selling to a customer, he would be as careful to 
These men are not sold to him. They are ’ set forth all the defects as he would the excel- 
under no obligation to buy from him. If I go } Jencies of a piece of goods. He was for even 
into business I must sell to men who have been } handed justice all around.” 
somebody’s customers. And any how, he has “‘T should think you found him a great advan- 
money enough. It is time that he gave place { tage to your establishment,”’ said the neighbor, 
to those who have their fortunes to make. I appearing quite amused at the fact of a salesman 
shall not get another such an offer soon, that is putting the interest of a customer upon a par 
clear, and [ would be a fool not to accept this.” with that of his employer. 
; 
; 


row 


When he saw the merchant who had made “Not much at first, I must own. But I saw 
the proposal, he was ready to treat with him. } that he was active, quick, shrewd and anxious 
It was finally agreed that he should remain with }; to rise in the world, and I knew that all he 
Mr. Barker during the spring trade, in order to } wanted was a hint or two, which I gave. After 
influence his best customers as much as possi- § that, there was no more difficulty. He could 
ble, and then get ready to open by fall with an } sell as many goods as any one in the store.” 
entirely new and extensive assortment of goods. *‘He’s cutting into your business pretty se- 

When the customers of Mr. Barker received ’ riously now, is he not ?” 
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*T’mafraid he is. But I suppose it’s all 
right.” 

** You sharpened him ?”? remarked the neigh- 
bor, with a significant expression. 

* Yes,”? was rather dryly answered. ‘ And I 
rather think I have made him too keen even for 
myself,”’ he added mentally. 

He was certainly right there. 

The young man with whom Granger had be- 
come associated in business, was no match for 
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thousand dollars a year, and with that he thought 
he would be satisfied. As to the custom of the 
house, he was sure that he could take that with 
him. The capital which his partner had fur- 
nished, he considered a small matter in com- 
parison with his business talents and facilities. 

After thinking of the matter for some time, 
and regarding it in all the aspects it might pos- 
sibly assume, Granger determined to give notice 
of his wish to have the partnership terminate. 


him in shrewdness, though active and indus- 3 When this was done, he was rather surprised at 


trious; and Granger soon managed to make him 
as much a cypher in the concern as possible. 


In this there was a design. By means of the } 


capital which Grant could command, he knew 
that he could build up a large business; and he 
meant, the moment his own share of profit in 
the concern was large enough, added to his credit, 
to sustain him alone, to get rid of his partner, and 
secure the entire income of the business to him- 
self. 

The impression made by the new house upon 
the business of Mr. Barker proved to be a more 
serious matter than either Granger or the old 
merchant had anticipated. At the close of the 
very first business season after the new firm had 
been fairly launched upon the sea of trade, Bar- 
ker had nearly fifty thousand dollars worth of 
fall goods on hand; his purchases having ex- 
ceeded his ordinary sales nearly that amount, 
and upon these he lost much more than all his 
profits upon what he did sell. In the spring he 
again miscalculated in buying, and in the ensu- 
ing fall, committed the same error. From that 
time, the tide fairly set against him. His assort- 
ment of goods was not so large and tempting as 
it had been, and Granger & Grant were all the 
rage among the country dealers. 

At the end of five years, Barker was worth 
just half what he was when he made the suc- 
cessful attack upon his clerks principles in order 
to secure his own interest. By that time, Gran- 
ger considered himself quite strong enough to 
stand alone in business, and began to reflect 
seriously upon the best mode of getting rid of 
his partner, whom he now considered of about 
as much use as the fifth wheel toa coach. In 
this, however, he rather underrated Mr. Grant, 
who had, in a connexion of five years with a 
man as keen for his own interest as was Gran- 
ger, cut, as the saying is, his eye teeth. He was 
rather wider awake than his partner suspected. 

Fifty thousand dollars, according to the books 
of the firm, had been made by each member in 
the co-partnership. With a capital of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and the unlimited credit which he 
believed he could command, Granger felt that he 
could do business enough to net at least twenty 








the reply. 

** Yes, I am aware that such is your desire— 
made with the utmost coolness.”? 

In what way did you gain this information ?” 
asked Granger, exhibiting some confusion. 

“From Mr. Archer,” returned Grant, in his 
usual quiet way. ‘He mentioned it to me some 
weeks ago.” 

“He did??? ejaculated Granger, now coloring 
deeply. 

Archer was one of their best customers, to 
whom Granger had communicated what was in 
his mind, in order to secure him when he got 
under way for himself. 

** Yes; and I have been expecting to hear from 
you on the subject, daily, ever since.”’ 

** Then of course your mind is made up,” said 
Granger. 

‘Oh, yes. I am ready for a dissolution of 
the co-partnership; and, indeed, desire it, since 
you have ceased to be content with the present 
arrangement. 

There was a coolness about Grant that Gran- 
ger by no means liked; and he felt too well as- 
sured that both he and his father were aware of 
the hand he was endeavoring to play against 
them. The fact of Archer’s having mentioned 
what he had said to him, had forewarned them. 

The terms of settlement were by no means 
what Granger had anticipated. He had sup- 
posed that his partner would be ready to pay 
him an estimated proportion of profits, and con- 
tinue the business. This would have given him 
the capital he wanted; and he trusted to his own 
sagacity to enable him to draw off the best cus- 
tom to his new establishment. But Grant and 
his long-headed father understood all this very 
well, and would listen to no proposition of the 
kind. The only thing to which they would 
agree, was a regular settlement of the business, 
each party to receive his proportion of profit as 
fast as it was realized. As neither of the part- 
ners was willing that the other should continue 
the business, it was finally agreed that a trustee 
should be appointed to settle it up, and each 
party, in the interim, be free to make what new 
arrangements he chose. 
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THE REIGN OF PEACE. 


A new arrangement was no difficult matter 
for Grant, whose father could furnish as much 
capital as he wanted. In a month from the 
time a dissolution between him and Granger 
was announced, the circulars of Grant & Co., 
successors to Granger & Grant,” were flying 
over the country, and their business spread with 
three-fourths of the best custom of the old firm. 

Foiled in his scheme, Granger fully expected 
an advantageous offer to go into business within 
a week after the announcement of his dissolu- 
tion with Grant. But in this he happened to be 
mistaken. The surprise created by the dissolu- 
tion, and especially by the terms of it, which 
completely destroyed a large and flourishing 
business, set every one to asking questions; and 
the father of Grant was very ready to give the 
true version with liberal embellishments and 
comments of his own. This was repeated with 
exaggerations in business circles, and fixed upon 
Granger a reputation that made a connexion 
with him by no means desirable. 

By the end of a year, he had received fifteen 
thousand dollars from the old business. The 
settlement progressed slowly, and the sequel 
proved that many bad debts had been made. 

With this small capital, Granger determined 
to enter into business, feeling confident that he 
could not only buy to any extent he might desire, 
but have as many of his old customers as he 
wanted. In both these conclusions he happened 
to be in error. Asa buyer, he found that Abi- 
ram Granger was not so potent a name as that 
of the old firm, Granger & Grant. During the 
first year in which he carried on business in his 
own name, he received five thousand dollars 
from the trustee of Granger & Grant, and lost 
five thousand dollars by buying too many goods. 
In the second year a final settlement of the old 
concern was made, and six thousand dollars 
paid to him as the balance of profit. Instead 
of having made fiftyfthousand dollars in five 
years, he realized but twenty thousand. This 
would have been very well, if his cupidity had 
not unsettled his mind. 

Three years sufficed to wind up Granger’s 
operations on his own account. In his eager- 
ness to do a large business, and to throw Grant 
& Co., if possible, into the shade, he sold goods 
to almost every country merchant who came 
along, and there were enough of doubtful credit 
to buy from him as much as he was willing to 
sell them. The consequence was a total failure, 
and inability to pay over fifty cents on the dollar, 
after having sunk his entire capital. And what 
was a little singular, by the failure of Granger, 
Barker, who had first tampered with his strictly 
honest principles, lost ten thousand dollars. 
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The young man never got on his feet again, 
and is, to this day, a clerk on a moderate salary, 
while Grant & Co. are reputed to be worth every 
cent of two hundred thousand dollars. 

So much for the subserviency of principle to 
interest. In the long run, strict honesty is, 
doubtless, the best policy. The position taken 
by Barker, that the seller must consult his own 
interest alone, and let the buyer take care of 
himself is not a just one; nor is the entire dis- 
regard of the buyer’s interests by any means 
necessary to success in business. Men generally 
think so; but we are satisfied that it is an error 
more fatal to success than any one of the many 
common errors that prevail among business men. 
The direct result is often beneficial, but ultimate 
results, the causes of which are too rarely seen 
and recognized, could they be traced back, step 
by step, would show that the smallest act of 
overreaching is an injury instead of a benefit. — 


THE REIGN OF PEACE. 
A CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR 1847. 
BY SAMUEL M’NUTT. 


Tue tramp of steeds was heard, 
The shout of hosts from war; 

And thousand lights on dome and tower 
Proclaimed a conqueror. 
The monarch held a feast 
In halls of ancient fame, 

And earth’s proud empires rung that night 
With glory to his name! 


The silent stars looked down 
On Judah’s vine clad hills; 
And peaceful shepherds watched their flocks 
Beside the silver rills. 
Night in her beauty wore 
Her rarest diadem; 
And stillness held the slumb’ring plain, 
The plain of Bethlehem. 


Then seraph wings were heard 
Along the solemn sky, 

And sweet angelic voices sang 
Praise to the Lord most high, 
“This night a babe is born, 
All hands shall bow to him— 

The mighty One, the Prince of Peace, 
The child of Bethlehem.” 


A thousand ages pass, 
And Rome is queen no more; 
Her trumpets mute, her warriors dead, 
Her names forgotten lore. 
The sword is given to dust, 
The captive finds release, 
And nations, tongues and kindreds own 
The mighty Prince of Peace! 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


WE promised our readers a beautiful and appro- 
priate plate of fashions for this month, and we think 
they will admit that we have kept our word. 

Fic. 1.—A Youne Lapy’s Dress.—This is of cashe- 
mere, embroidered on the corsage, and down the sides 
of the skirt : the corsage is open in front, so as to allow 
a cambric bosom and pretty little cravat. Hence, in 
very cold weather, a scarf will be necessary. Over 
the dress is worn a sack of velvet, cut rounding from 
the waist downward; and trimmed around the edges 
with a fulling of satin ribbon. A velvet, or beaver 
hat, something on the shovel shape, completes this 
beautiful costume. C. Oakford, or Beebe & Costar, 


both of Philadelphia, dealers in hats and furs, have § 


these children’s bonnets in every variety. 

Fic. u.—Youne Lap’s Costome.—The pantaloons 
of fashionable striped woolen: the vest of plain cloth; 
and jacket of cloth, turned up with velvet. <A loose 
sack, embroidered at the edges, and with tassels at the 
collar, is added for very cold weather. The hat isa 
beaver, with ostrich plume! 

Fic. u1.—A Waxkine Dress of rich cachemere, 
the corsage high and a point. The skirt of this dress 
is trimmed down the front, by two bands of deep lace. 
Over this is worn a superb cloak of rich brown, purple, 
or maroon colored velvet, trimmed with two deep falls 
of lace around the bottom, and with another deep fall 
around the throat to match. There are half sleeves, 
also trimmed with lace. The bonnet is very open in 
front, and the hair is worn in large curls. A drooping 
feather finishes this recherche costume. For a tall 
person especially nothing can be more graceful than 
this whole dress; and we predict that the style of cloak 
will be all the rage this winter. 

Fig. 1v.—A Promenapve Dress of plain, rich silk; 
corsage high, and sleeves long and tight. The cloak, 
in this costume, is also of velvet, beautifully embroi- 
dered. It is cut with a rounded cape on the shoulders; 
and a deep fall from the arm-holes like a shawl. The 
bonnet is of velvet, trimmed with imitation grasses. 
The cloak, in this costume, was very popular in Paris, 
last year, and will be so this; hence it will be much 
sought after. It is a style exceedingly costly and rare, 
however! 

Croaks, &c.—We have given, in our plate, repre- 
sentations of the two newest styles of wrap for the 
street, during the ensuing winter! Velvet will be al- 
together the most fashionable material for cloaks and 
sacks. The style of sack, as seen in our plate for De- 
cember, 1846, will be worn, and, next after the above, 


will be the most fashionable. It is, as our old subscri- $ 


bers recollect, the ordinary style, viz: a sort of long 
polka. Many varieties of this sack will be worn, some 
in velvet, some in silk. Those in silk will be generally 
made double, with a deep cape, both trimmed with 
fringe. They generally have arm-holes something like 
those in Fig. III. The most distinguished cloaks are 
the embroidered ones, which are generally of Parisian 
manufacture. The old fashioned coat is going quite 
out of vogue. Long shawls are still worn, but most 
soon disappear for the season. For dresses embroi- 
dered stuffs are very fashionable. Perhaps there never 


was a season when black silks were more worn for 
dresses; and there certainly are few ladies that do not 
look exceedingly well in that style of dress. Heavy 
trimmings down the front of the skirt are generally 
worn in such dresses. 

Bonnets.—An attempt has been made, which we 
think will prove successful, to drive drawn bonnets out 
of fashion. They are now made, by our best artistes, 
only for elderly ladies. They made a pretty style for 
many faces, and it is a pity they are going out of vogue. 
Velvet bonnets will be much worn this winter: white - 
being the prevailing color. Plumes still carry the day 
against flowers. A very fashionable bonnet, and emi- 
nently suited for fair complexions, is made of black 
velvet, trimmed with short black feathers; and the in- 
side face lined with cherry-color, or sometimes blue. 





; At other times the inside face is black, relieved by gay 
flowers. In shape the bonnet is much the same, ex- 
cept that the crown is frequently drawn. Several new 


‘ varieties of bonnets have come under our notice, but 
; we have not space left to describe more. 

Gairers.—Gaiters are coming into universal fashion, 

even for evening parties—a sensible improvement, long 


adopted in Boston. 


Tue January Numper.— When we issued our 
; January number for the present year, we did not be- 
lieve it would be possible to excel it. But if the 
January number for 1848 is not far prettier, we will 
consent to be considered wanting in taste. Both the 
mezzotints are equal, if not superior, to either of those 
in this year’s number. The fashion plate is of un- 
paralleled beauty; and if it were not a fashion plate, 
would be considered the gem of the embellishments. 
We shall not describe it, but let the curiosity of our 
friends have play. If, however, they do not admit, 
one and all, that it surpasses their highest expectations, 
we will consent to give them the number gratis. 

As our great increase during the present year was 
founded on increased excellence, and as we shall 
make a much better magazine in 1848, we have per- 
fect confidence that we shall close the coming year 
with, by far, the largest circulation in the United 
States. Our friends must remember to remit early. 
The best impressions of the mezzotints are the first, 
and those who subseribe soonest will obtain these im 
pressions. 

Let every lady try this magazine for 1848. If she 
does, we are satisfied she will never give it up. 
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New Postications.—Several notices of new books 
are deferred to next month. Among them are “The 
Illustrated Edition of N. P. Willis’s Poems,” published 
by Carey & Hart; ‘* Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy,” 
published by J. W. Moore; and several other works of 
; high merit. 


An Earty Pustication.—We shall have the Ja- 
nuary number ready by the fifth of December. Tet 
our friends, who wish early copies, have their money 
here before then! 
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